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A    FOREWORD 


FOURTEEN  years  ago,  when  the  entertainments  provided  on  piers  and  in 
special  enclosures  for  the  amusement  of  visitors  to  the  smaller  seaside 
resorts  were  for  the  most  part  barely  tolerable,  though  generously  tolerated 
by  uncritical  audiences,  a  company  of  pierrots  at  Worthing  attracted  parti- 
cular attention.  Their  performance  was  distinguished  by  a  freshness  of 
style,  a  natural  spirit  of  humour,  and  an  ingenuous  enjoyment  of  their  own 
entertainment,  which  suggested  the  amateur,  rather  than  the  professional, 
artist ;  and  amateurs  they  were,  in  the  sense  that  none  of  the  company  had 
had  any  professional  experience. 

They  had  come  to  stay — to  create  and  establish  in  England  a  new 
school  of  humour,  a  new  interpretation  of  the  art  of  burlesque,  a  form  of 
entertainment  worthy  of  something  more  than  the  term  "  entertainment,"  a 
vogue  which  has  gradually  developed  into  an  institution.  To-day,  instead 
of  touring  seaside  towns,  staying  a  night  here,  two  nights  somewhere  else, 
or  at  the  most  a  week  in  one  place,  the  Follies  have  from  month  to  month 
been  drawing  crowded  audiences,  representing  all  classes,  to  one  of  the 
principal  West  End  theatres  of  London.  While  other  playhouses  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  temporary  adverse  influences,  the  Follies  defy  the  effects 
of  trade  depression,  the  usual  summer  exodus  from  town,  heat,  snow,  and 
fog.  Theatre  managers  and  playwrights,  who  regarded  them  with  tolerant 
approval  two  years  ago,  have  now  discovered  in  this  company  of  nine  a  real 
power,  the  influence  of  which  cannot  be  ignored  and  has  to  be  reckoned 
with.  While  serious  comedies  by  clever  authors,  in  managerial  parlance, 
"fail  to  attract,"  distinguished  politicians  weary  of  debates  and  elections, 
leading  lights  of  literature  and  art  in  search  of  mental  relaxation,  as  well  as 
Society  folk  who  take  nothing  very  seriously  except  the  pleasures  of  life, 


A   FOREWORD 

find  an  exhilarating  tonic  in  the  dainty  music,  the  brilliant  versatility,  and 
the  pure  folly  of  the  entertainment  provided  by  the  company  managed  and 
inspired  by  H.  G-.  Pelissier.  His,  and  their,  achievement  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  seems  worthy  of  more  substantial  treatment  than  has  been  possible 
in  appreciative  articles  and  criticisms  and  amusing  stories  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

By  chance  I  had  opportunities  of  noting  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
Follies  until  they  first  made  their  distinctive  mark  in  London,  and  since 
then  I  have  watched  every  stage  of  their  further  development,  from  the 
auditorium  and  behind  the  scenes,  with  advantages  which  have  not  been 
enjoyed  by  casual  observers.  And  so  I  am  venturing  to  give  an  outline  of 
their  history  and  an  insight  into  the  methods  by  which  they  have  gradually 
discovered  and  cultivated  this  new  sense  of  humour  in  the  British  public, 
together  with  personal  sketches  of  the  nine  artists  and  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  joyousness  and  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which  are  the 
motive  power  of  all  their  work. 


(At  Back) — Arthur  Wimperis,  Miss  Florence  Minty,  P.  Allerton,  Miss  Carter,  H.  G.  Pelissier. 
(In  Front) — Miss  Doris  Lind,  Miss  Mabel  Englehardt,  Cave  Chinn,  Miss  Ward,  Miss  Daisy  Engelhardt. 

THE    ORIGINAL    FOLLIES.      1895. 
Plwto  by  WALTER  GAEDINER. 


From  left  to  right — 
Lewis  Sydney,  Marjorie  Napier,  Gwennie  Mars,  Dan  Everard,  Ethel  Allandale,  and  H.  G.  Pelissier. 

THE    FOLLIES.        1904. 
Photo  by  HAN  A. 


ELM    HOUSE, 

CHURCH   END, 

FINCHLEY,  N. 

28th.    October      1909. 


Sirs, 

I    learn   that   you  propose   publishing  a 
volume   in  which   some    reference   to  The  Follies 
will    be  made. 

I   have  not   the   pleasure   (or  otherwise)of 
the   acquaintance  of   either  of  you.      I   know  the 
author   and  do  not   like  him.      As  regards    the 
printers,   I    am   sorry   that   they   should   be 
so   lacking   in   the   sense  of  humour  as   to 

/>n.i~v/l_ 

/pyhi  i  n>i   such  a  work. 

You  will  hear  from  my  Solicitors  in 
due  course,'  if  they  want  to  borrow  money  of 
you  do  not  lend  it. 

/ 

Yours    faithfully, 


Messrs  Mills  &  Boon  Ltd. 

Publishers, 

Whitcomb  St.    W.  C. 
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Photo  by  LANGPIEK  (Glasgow). 


THEIR   HISTORY 


Ix  spite  of  the  supposed  result  of  certain  researches  (see  four  illustrations 
herewith)  undertaken  by  Geoffrey  Holme  on  Pelissier's  behalf  in  the  British 
Museum  and  elsewhere,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  researcher  drew 
his  conclusions  and  his  pictures  with  the  aid  of  nothing  more  than  his 
fertile  imagination  and  a  pen  and  ink — and  possibly  some  slight  sense  of 
humour.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  Confucius  (or  Kameses  II.),  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Henry  VIII.  gave  encouragement,  by  torture  or  other- 
wise, to  troupes  of  mountebanks  who,  masquerading  as  pierrots,  plagiarised 
the  Follies'  entertainment  in  anticipation.  "  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,"  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  Follies'  imitators  labouring  "  under 
a  cloud." 

As  a  matter  of  genealogical  fact,  the  present  company  of  Follies  are 
direct  lineal  descendants  of  an  amateur  company  known  as  the  "  Baddeley 
Troupe"  (of  which  the  brothers  Baddeley  were  distinguished  members), 
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collected  in  or  about  the  year  1895  by  Sherrington  Chirm,  from  whom  a 
little  more  than  a  year  later  Harry  Gabriel  Pelissier  (as  to  whose  ante- 
cedents I  shall  have  something  to  say  hereafter),  when  a  member  of  the 
company,  purchased  the  title,  goodwill,  &c.,  of  "The  Follies."  Pelissier 
proved  to  be  not  only  a  clever  performer  and  musician,  but  a  dreamer  of 
dreams  which  no  one  but  himself  believed  he  would  realise.  If  he  had  not 
realised  them  this  book  would  not  have  been  written. 

He  saw  his  troupe  of  pierrots  then  in  the  light  of  the  embryo  of  a  great 
scheme  which,  under  his  guidance  and  inspiration,  has  become  an  institu- 
tion. The  entertainment  improved  in  quality,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
manager's  ideas  developed  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  that  of  a  mere  pierrot 
show.  In  the  earliest  days  of  his  proprietorship  of  the  Follies  Pelissier  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  reviving  the  art  of  burlesque.  His  first  venture  in  this 
direction  was,  strange  to  say,  at  Aberystwith.  There  he,  Lewis  Sydney, 
and  Norman  Blum6  one  evening  gave  a  more  or  less  unrehearsed  skit  on 
Grand  Opera,  Sydney,  as  the  orchestra,  imitating  various  musical  instru- 
ments with  his  mouth.  The  three  performers  enjoyed  themselves  immensely, 
while  the  audience  played  the  part  of  a  refrigerator.  But  Pelissier  was  not 
discouraged.  He  gradually  improved  on  the  original  crude  effort  at  re- 
hearsals until  at  Folkestone  the  Follies  made  a  feature  in  their  programme 
of  a  burlesque  of  National  Music,  including  Italian  Opera.  Their  next 
successful  attempt  in  burlesque  was  a  skit  on  Wordless  Plays — mime-drdme. 
Then  modern  musical  comedy  provided  them  with  a  useful  theme ; 
Wagnerian  Opera  followed,  and  the  Follies'  Cantata  (at  the  Palace  Theatre) 
proved  the  climax  as  regards  that  particular  style  of  skit.  Despite  the 
absence  of  scenery  and  costume,  the  Cantata  was,  in  its  own  way,  as 
clever  a  bit  of  genuine  burlesque  as  anything  that  the  Follies  have 
done  since. 

It  was  in  January,  1904,  that  Pelissier  first  demonstrated  fully  the 
possibilities  of  himself  and  his  company  on  more  ambitious  lines,  when  he 
produced  at  the  Palace  Theatre  his  brilliant  skit  on  the  conventional 
Christmas  pantomime,  entitled  "Bill  Bailey." 

Anything  more  depressing  than  the  circumstances  of  the  first 
performance  can  hardly  be  imagined.  I  was  then  associated  with  the 
management  of  the  Palace.  One  of  the  thickest  black  fogs  I  can  recall 
pervaded  the  auditorium.  The  house  was  not  half  full.  Across  the  foot- 
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lights  the  company  could  see  great  gaps  in  the  stalls.  Those  who  had 
managed  to  get  to  the  theatre  were  by  no  means  in  the  best  of  spirits,  but 
before  the  Follies  had  been  on  the  stage  five  minutes  the  attenuated 
audience,  from  stalls  to  gallery,  was  roaring  with  laughter,  which  never 
ceased  until  after  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  last  scene.  Probably  no 
one  there  that  night  had  realised  the  scope  for  burlesque  provided  by  the 
slavishly  conventional  characteristics  of  the  ordinary  Christmas  pantomime. 
The  delightfully  subtle  treatment  of  the  subject  in  speech,  song,  dance,  and 
"business,"  the  quick  changes  of  costume,  the  grotesque  scenery,  and,  not 
least,  the  spirit  of  burlesque  conveyed  by  the  music,  appealed  to  the  audience 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Although  it  was  a  bold,  intensely  subtle  satire  of  an  entirely  new  order 
—a  very  daring  venture  for  a  music-hall — its  success  was  assured  on  the 
first  night,  and  the  success,  not  only  of  that  particular  production,  but  also 
of  Pelissier's  pet  scheme  of  elaborate  burlesque,  of  which  "  Bill  Bailey  "  was 
intended,  and  has  proved  to  be,  a  mere  foretaste. 

For  his  next  visit  to  the  Palace  Theatre  he  was  prepared  with  a  still 
more  ambitious  venture.  From  pantomime  to  Shakespeare.  "  Hamlet " 
provides  ample  scope  for  burlesque,  and  actor-manager,  author,  scene- 
painter,  costumier,  and  the  little  company  of  six  made  the  most  of  the 
subject. 

In  twelve  years  they  had  gradually  worked  their  way  from  seaside  piers 
and  concert  halls  to  the  most  distinguished  variety  theatre  in  the  world,  via 
St.  George's  Hall,  Queen's  Hall,  the  Tivoli  Music  Hall,  and  the  Alhambra, 
filling  in  their  spare  time  with  private  engagements  at  garden  parties  and  in 
the  country  and  town  houses  of  hosts  and  hostesses  who  could  afford  to 
pay  liberally  for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests.  It  was  during  their 
second  engagement  at  the  Alhambra  that  they  gave  a  trial  performance 
at  the  Palace.  The  late  Charles  Morton  on  that  occasion  committed 
one  of  his  very  few  errors  of  judgment.  He  decided  that  the  Follies 
would  not  suit  his  house.  But  the  directors  persuaded  him  to  give  them 
an  engagement,  with  the  result  that  they  appeared  six  times  at  the 
same  house  in  the  course  of  five  years. 

While  they  were  playing  at  the  Palace  Theatre  in  December,  1904, 
the  Follies  were  honoured  by  a  "  command "  to  appear  at  Sandringham 
on  Her  Majesty's  birthday.  The  following  was  the  programme  given 
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before    the    King    and    Queen,     members    of    the    Koyal   Family,    and   a 
distinguished  house-party  :— 

"  0  !     PlBRRETA." 

A   Love    Story,   set   to    Music. 


H.    G.    Pelissier  and   Lewis    Sydney   will    sing   to   one   another. 

"  IN   OUR   CANADIAN   CANOE  "   (Marjorie  Napier  and  Dan   Everard). 

Burlesques  of  MUSICAL  COMEDY  and  WAGNERIAN  OPERA. 

At  that  time  the  Follies  were  six  in  number :  H.  G.  Pelissier,  Lewis 
Sydney,  Dan  Everard,  Marjorie  Napier,  Ethel  Allandale,  and  Gwennie 
Mars.  Since  then  they  have  been  gradually  increased  to  nine.  Marjorie 
Napier  has  retired,  and  Douglas  Maclaren,  Morris  Harvey,  and  Erne  Cook 
have  joined  the  company ;  and  Muriel  George  has  rejoined  after  several 
years'  absence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1906  Pelissier,  now  more  ambitious  than  ever,  because 
his  ambition  had  been  justified,  entered  into  an  arrangement  for  filling 
the  programme  of  a  real  playhouse.  In  December  the  Follies  opened 
their  first  season  at  the  little  theatre  attached  to  the  Midland  Hotel, 
Manchester,  and  filled  the  house  for  six  weeks.  They  have  since  paid 
three  equally  successful  visits  to  the  same  theatre.  Encouraged  by  his  first 
experience  at  Manchester,  Pelissier  entered  into  an  arrangement  with 
Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis  for  a  short  season  at  the  New  Royalty  Theatre,  London, 
and  it  was  there  (in  April,  1907)  that  he  produced  his  first  "potted  play," 
which  he  described  as  "Baffles:  a  Peter-Pan-tomime."  Needless  to  say, 
the  skit  was  a  blend  of  the  two  plays  "  Raffles  "  and  "  Peter  Pan,"  each  of 
which  had  scored  a  great  success.  He  returned  to  the  same  theatre  a  few 
months  later,  making  his  burlesque  of  a  music-hall  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
his  programme. 

In  September,  1907,  the  Follies  started  a  three  months'  season  at 
Terry's  Theatre,  during  which  it  was  evident  that  they  had  thoroughly 
established  themselves  with  the  London  public  and  that  they  could  fill  a 
larger  theatre.  The  following  February  they  opened  at  the  Apollo  with 
a  programme  including  four  "potted  plays " —the  "White  Man,"  the 
"Christian,"  the  "  Merry  Widow,"  and  the  "Girls  of  Gottenberg."  But, 
not  content  with  these  four  plays  (in  addition  to  the  usual  introductory 
vaudeville  entertainment),  Pelissier  gave,  as  the  last  part  of  his  programme, 
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It  is  a  moot  point  as  to  whether  Confucius  or  Rameses  II.  can  claim 
to  have  given  the  Follies  their  first  engagement — [The  books  of  Messrs. 
Dunnem  Brown's  Agency  make  no  mention  of  this  engagement  *] — but 
from  an  old  Chinese  rice  picture  it  is  evident  the  Follies  were  then  used  as 
a  form  of  torture. 

s  They  have  since  claimed  10  per  cent,  commission. 


Recent  excavations  at  Thebes  discover  the  Follies  performing  before 
King  Barneses  II.  B.C.  000. 


In  the  year  1066  the  Follies,  according  to  an  old  tapestry,  were 
performing  before  William  the  Conqueror  and  suite. 
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Prom  an  old  vellum  we  here  observe  that  the  troupe  is  reduced  to  four 
male  members,  King  Henry  VIII.  having  appropriated  the  ladies  of  the 
company  as  his  prospective  wives. 


Prom  the  accompanying  reproduction  of  an  old  print  the  Follies  may 
be  seen  giving  an  al  fresco  entertainment  before  George  III.'s  bathing 
machine  on  the  beach  at  Weymouth. 
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his  "Everybody's  Benefit,"  a  subtle,  almost  cruelly  truthful  satire  of  a 
benefit  matinee  such  as  is  given  occasionally  in  London  in  aid  of  a 
deserving  theatrical  or  music-hall  star  or  of  some  other  cause  in 
which  the  public  are  sometimes  less  interested  than  the  promoters  of  the 
"  benefit." 

In  May,  1908,  the  Follies  were  obliged  to  leave  London  to  fulfil  touring 
engagements,  visiting  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Newcastle,  and  Bir- 
mingham, besides  a  number  of  seaside  places.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
tour,  after  only  four  days'  "  rest "  (devoted  to  rehearsals),  the  company 
re-took  possession  of  the  Apollo  Theatre  on  December  2,  1908,  with  a 
remarkably  strong  programme,  the  principal  novelties  of  which  were  the 
Beverage  Quartettes,  the  musical  fantasy,  "Love's  Garden,"  and  "Faust, 
or  Merry  Mephistopheles,"  a  mock  pantomime  founded  on  the  version  of 
Goethe's  play,  then  occupying  the  boards  of  His  Majesty's  Theatre. 
"Love's  Garden"  was  the  Follies'  first  venture  in  what  may  be  termed 
serious  comic  opera,  also  the  first  of  their  productions  in  which  the  company 
has  discarded  entirely  the  pierrot  dress  for  stage  costume.  Since  the  open- 
ing night  the  programme  has  undergone  several  changes.  "What  Every 
Woman  Knows,"  "The  King  of  Cadonia,"  "Samson,"  and  "Henry  of 
Navarre"  have  suffered  from  the  process  of  "potting,"  and  both  "Every- 
body's Benefit "  and  the  burlesque  of  a  music-hall  have  been  revived,  the 
latter  with  several  new  "turns,"  notably  "Margarine,  the  Dream  Dancer," 
and  Gwennie  Mars'  imitation  of  Harry  Lauder. 

Last  November  (1908),  in  order  to  fulfil  an  engagement  for  the  Follies 
to  appear  at  Manchester  for  the  Christmas  season,  Pelissier  temporarily 
augmented  his  company,  and  then  divided  it  into  two,  keeping  one-half 
in  London  and  sending  the  other  to  Manchester.  Thus  for  six  weeks 
he  had  two  Follies'  companies  working  simultaneously. 

They  have  now  (September,  1909)  been  playing  at  the  Apollo  without 
a  break  just  over  nine  months  with  extraordinary  success,  and  Pelissier 
has  the  satisfaction  of  looking  back  to  the  time  when,  at  the  Queen's 
Hall,  for  instance,  he  regarded  thirty  pounds  as  a  very  satisfactory  contri- 
bution from  the  public  for  an  evening's  entertainment,  or  further  back 
when  three  pounds  sometimes  represented  his  total  receipts  at  a  per- 
formance at  the  seaside  or  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE    NEW    HUMOUR 

FOR  many  years  one  heard  it  reiterated  pessimistically  by  critics  and 
writers  of  stage  reminiscences  that  the  art  of  burlesque  was  dead.  Its 
demise  is  supposed  to  have  happened  when  what  was  known  in  the 
picturesque  stage  vernacular  of  the  early  eighties  as  "  the  sacred  lamp 
of  burlesque  "  (which  burnt  so  brightly  for  a  decade  or  thereabouts  at 
the  old  Gaiety  Theatre)  flickered  out  through  the  failure  of  the  brilliantly 
illuminating  oil  supplied  by  Nellie  Farren  and  Fred  Leslie.  That  particular 
school  of  burlesque  is  unquestionably  dead,  and  is  never  likely  to  be  revived, 
because  it  appealed  to  a  sense  of  humour  which  is  a  thing  of  the  dead 
past— to  what  may  be  termed  the  "punning"  school.  But  I  would  not 
presume  to  belittle  the  work  of  the  burlesque  librettists  of  those  days. 
I  am  one  of  many  who  look  back  gratefully  to  delightful  evenings  associated 
with  the  names  of  Nellie  Farren  Fred  Leslie,  Eoyce,  Terry,  Letty  Lind, 
Marion  Hood,  Sylvia  Grey  and  others ;  but  one  must  move  with  the  times 
and  accept  the  inevitable. 

After  an  interval  of  almost  twenty  years  a  new  era  of  burlesque 
gradually  dawned  upon  us  and  is  now  casting  its  brilliant  light  on  the 
modern  stage — a  form  of  burlesque  as  distinct  from  that  which  created 
a  vogue  at  the  old  Gaiety,  as  wireless  telegraphy  of  to-day  is  from  the 
early  electric  telegraphy  of  over  sixty  years  ago.  And  what  may  be 
termed  the  "new  burlesque"  is  not  the  Follies'  only  achievement.  They 
have  created  a  new  school  of  humour,  apart  from  actual  burlesque. 

I  have  observed  the  development  of  the  public's  appreciation  of  their 
humour — how  it  has  gradually  grown  on  individuals,  even  of  a  class  that  is 
not  usually  remarkable  for  any  modern  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Two  years 
ago  the  subtler  expressions  of  the  Follies'  satire  appealed  only  to  the 
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stalls  and  a  portion  of  the  dress-circle,  although  the  more  boisterous  fun  in 
their  entertainment  was  a  sufficient  attraction  to  what  are  known  as  the 
"  cheaper  parts."  To-day  the  pit  and  gallery  grasp,  and  appreciate,  every 
point,  because  most  of  them  have  seen  the  Follies  before  and  have  acquired 
by  now  their  peculiar  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 

Many  mothers  and  fathers,  aunts  and  uncles,  past  middle  age,  who 
were  taken  two  years  ago  by  relatives  of  a  younger  generation  to  see  the 
Follies,  and  saw  very  little  in  them,  have,  it  seems,  during  the  past 
few  months  ceased  to  argue — "  Ah  !  but  I  can  remember  the  Christy 
Minstrels,"  and  now  go  to  the  Follies  on  their  own  account.  But  still 
one  hears  Pelissier's  people  compared  with  and  treated  as  a  latter-day 
parallel  to  not  only  the  Christy  Minstrels,  but  also  the  German  Reeds. 

True,  the  former  made  their  audiences  laugh  immoderately  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  laughed  at  St. 
James's  Hall  then  would — with  all  respect  to  the  delightful  entertainers 
of  my  youth — to-day  go  to  see  the  "  Christies  "  a  second  time,  if  they  could. 
It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  at  the  seaside  the  niggers  have  had 
to  make  way  for  the  pierrots.  The  only  possible  similarity  between 
the  Follies  and  the  German  Keeds  is  in  that  the  latter  were  in  their  day 
a  more  or  less  permanent  institution  among  London  entertainments. 
Knowing  something  of  what  both  these  extinct  entertainments  used  to 
"  draw"  at  each  performance,  I  can  say  that,  if  the  Follies  did  not  draw 
double  as  much,  they  would  not  be  in  existence  now,  and  Pelissier  might 
have  had  to  apply  for  a  Young  Age  Pension  several  years  ago. 

What  Aubrey  Beardsley  did  for  Art,  Pelissier  and  the  Follies  may 
be  said  to  have  done  for  Humour,  with  this  difference — that  whereas 
Beardsley's  influence  may  have  proved  somewhat  ephemeral  owing  to  his 
having  passed  away  before  his  cult  became  an  artistic  vogue,  the  Follies  have 
survived  the  turning-point  in  their  career  and  have  been  able  to  encourage 
the  evolution  of  their  cult  until  it  has  become  a  popular  vogue.  A 
"  school  "  of  humour  appeals  to  a  larger  public  than  a  school  of  illus- 
tration. 

And  how  the  frail-bodied  artist  would  have  been  delighted  with  the 
robust  fun-maker,  each  an  artist  in  his  own  way  !  How  Beardsley  would 
have  enjoyed  drawing  a  poster  for  the  Follies  !  And  how  Pelissier  would 
have  cheered  the,  sometimes,  morbid  young  draughtsman  ! 
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I  think  that  this  parallel  is  justified,  especially  as  I  am  convinced  that 
this  Prince  of  Folly  has  not  yet  reached  his  goal — that  he  is  still  only 
feeling  his  way.  For  instance,  there  is  room  for  improvement  on  the 
French  revue,  even  in  English  hands.  In  their  burlesques  the  Follies  have 
suggested  the  revue  more  than  any  one  in  England  has  succeeded  in  doing 
yet.  Before  long,  I  believe,  they  will  have  succeeded  in  showing  Paris 
how  this,  hitherto,  essentially  French  type  of  entertainment  can  be  reduced 
to  a  very  subtle  form  of  stage  art. 

"  Now  that  I  have  seen  the  Follies,"  writes  Max  Beerbohm  in  a  special 
article  on  them  in  the  Saturday  Review,  "  I  am  not  surprised  at  their 
vogue  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  will  soon  pass.  .  .  .  Their  fun  has  a  savour  of  its 
own,  a  savour  of  high  spirits  running  riot  in  sheer  silliness  of  invention, 
with  yet  an  undercurrent  of  solid,  sober  satire." 

Max  Beerbohm  is  a  critic  who  seldom  errs  in  his  judgment.  Here  he 
has  summed  up  the  Follies  in  a  few  words,  written  more  than  a  year  ago, 
before  the  company  was  as  firmly  established  as  it  is  now. 


A    RETROSPECT 

In  looking  back  at  their  many  productions,  each  succeeding  one 
showing  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor  in  respect  of  the  subtlety  of 
its  humour,  one  recalls  several  typical  instances  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  their  sense  of  satire.  In  their  burlesque  of  a  Christmas 
Pantomime  no  opportunity  was  missed  for  emphasising  the  conventional 
inanities  of  a  form  of  entertainment  which  has  been  tolerated  year  after 
year  throughout  the  British  Isles  by  a  long-suffering  public.  What 
could  be  more  brilliantly  satirical  than  the  following  lines,  spoken  by 
the  "Demon  Author"  on  the  rise  of  the  curtain?— 

"  I  hate  the  world  !     I  spoil  all  fun  and  jollity. 
I  loathe  all  children,  and  I  curse  frivolity. 
And  so,  as  each  year  comes  Christmas-time, 
To  take  revenge,  I  write  a  pantomime. 
I  freeze  their  blood.     I  terrify  the  kids 
With  jokes  dug  from  out  the  Pyramids." 
12 
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The  "  Ballet  of  Leaves,"  by  "  The  Three  Snowdrops,"  was  a 
delightful  sample  of  the  entirely  inappropriate  ballet  wedged  into  the 
story  of  a  pantomime.  But  still  better  the  "  Maypole  Dance  by  Local 
Children,"  in  which  the  six  members  of  the  company  got  hopelessly 
mixed  up,  each  at  the  end  of  a  rope  of  artificial  flowers,  singing  in  rasping 
voices — 

"  Dear  little  children  from  the  slums, 

Weaving  a  garland  gay  ; 
You  might  think  our  mouths  were  full  of  plums, 

We  always  sing  that  way. 
But  if  you  met  us  in  the  street, 

We're  perfectly  sure  you'd  say, 
'  These  can't  be  the  kids  who  looked  so  sweet, 
While  weaving  a  garland  gay.' " 

Then,  there  was  Pelissier's  song,  with  the  opening  verse  :— 

"  Now,  I  am  what  they  call  the  Dame 

In  Christmas  Pantomime, 
My  jokes  are  always  just  the  same 

At  every  Christmas-time. 
But  I've  got  a  sort  of  bustling  style, 

And  funny  features,  too, 
And  a  bustling  style,  and  a  funny  dial 

Are  sure  to  pull  you  through." 

The  conventional  "  Baron  "  had  the  following  lines  allotted  to  him  :— 

"  I  am  the  Baron,  the  Baron  Stoney  Broke, 
My  part  does  not  contain  a  single  joke, 
I  am  a  gloomy  man  and  draw  my  money 
By  being  superhumanly  unfunny." 

Some  of  the  scenes  and  situations  of  the  Pantomime  were  equal  to  the 
lines  and  lyrics.  The  "Grand  Procession  of  Nations,"  no  mere  piece  of 
tomfoolery,  each  nation,  represented  by  a  single  Folly,  was  a  delightful  skit 
in  itself.  But  the  climax  of  the  piece  was  the  setting  of  the  Transforma- 
tion Scene  behind  the  scenes,  the  deafening  noise  of  hammering  and 
shouting,  while  the  poor  Fairy  Queen  struggled  through  her  con- 
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ventional  song,  in  front  of  a  "  cloth  "  which  served  no  purpose  except  to 
keep  the  stage  carpenters  out  of  sight. 

In  the  Follies'  "  Hamlet  "  burlesque  was,  necessarily,  more  prominent 
than  satire.  One  of  the  most  delightful  incidents  was  where  Ophelia 
(charmingly  played  by  Gwennie  Mars)  having,  not  drowned  herself,  but 
been  pushed  into  the  river  by  Hamlet,  appears,  just  as  he  is  delivering 
a  funeral  oration  (beginning  "  Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  lend  me  your  ears.  We  come  to 
bury  Ophelia,  not  to  praise  her  "),  and  sings  :— 

"  I  much  regret,  if  any  one's  upset 
To  find  that  I'm  not  quite  drowned, 
But  when  Hamlet  took  and  pushed  me  in  the  brook, 
A  nice  little  swim  around  I  had, 
And  look  at  the  things  I  found. 

There's  rue  for  you,  and  forget-me-not  for  you, 

And  a  posy  for  my  lady's  bower, 
And  for  Hamlet  I  have  got  the  best  of  all  the  lot — 

A  dainty  little  cauliflower." 

The  final  episode  was  perhaps  the  best — when,  all  the  characters, 
except  the  hero,  having  been  killed  off,  Hamlet  wrestled  with  and  killed 
three  other  Hamlets  (dummies  of  Tree,  H.  B.  Irving,  and  Martin  Harvey), 
and  then  Shakespeare  himself  suddenly  arose  through  a  trap,  shot  Hamlet 
dead,  and,  looking  down  at  the  corpses  round  him,  sang  in  dirge-like 
tones — 

"  More  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 
I  give  this  friendly  warning, 
Let  some  beware  lest  this  fate  they  share 
And  plunge  their  families  in  mourning." 
(Curtain.) 

A  delicate  hint  to  the  several  actors  who  were  victims  of  a  Hamlet 
epidemic  which  prevailed  at  the  time. 

I  have  seen  no  better  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  Follies'  humour 
impresses  itself  gradually  on  the  public  than  in  the  Music  Hall  Burlesque, 
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much  of  the  subtlety  of  which,  at  the  Eoyalty  Theatre  in  1908,  seemed  to 
be  lost  on  those  of  the  audience,  especially  ladies,  who  had  never  seen 
the  average  music-hall  entertainment.  But  the  following  year,  at  the 
Apollo,  a  representative  London  season  audience  in  the  stalls  seemed 
to  appreciate  every  point  of  the  satire  in  the  various  "  turns  "as  if  they 
were  familiar  with  the  originals.  They  had  acquired  the  habit  of  realising 
what  they  had  not  actually  seen,  by  comprehending  the  suggestion  con- 
veyed by  the  Follies  in  the  imitation,  just  as  many  of  the  audience 
watching  a  "  potted  play  "  feel  almost  as  if  they  had  seen  the  play  itself. 

There  was  hardly  one  item  in  this,  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Follies' 
burlesques,  that  was  not  a  brilliant  satire  on  some  typical  music-hall 
"  turn."  Those  who  were  familiar  with  music-hall  programmes  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  the  favourite  "  serio  "  lady  whom  Pelissier  took  off 
so  admirably  in  that  huge  feathered  hat,  those  massive  diamond  rings,  and 
the  grotesque  apologies  for  tights,  with  his  song  :— 

"  I  loved  a  Lord,  a  perfect  gent, 
Of  noble  birth  and  high  descent. 
He  married  me,  yes,  he  did  so, 
As  I've  my  marriage  lines  to  show. 
But  later  he  deserted  me, 
And  sailed  away  across  the  sea. 
But  we  shall  meet  again  some  day, 
And  when  that  happens  I  shall  say — 

Chorus. 
You  was  my  wedded  'usband, 

What  though  your  blood  be  blue  ; 
I've  got  a  'eart  like  you  'ave, 

A  father  and  mother  too. 
Your  marriage  vows  you  'ave  broken, 

To  your  conscience  I  leave  the  sting  ; 
So  bid  me  ban  soir  and  say  au  revoir, 

And  take  back  your  wedding  ring." 

Dan  Everard's  impersonation  of  the  red-nosed  comedian — "  Alf ,  the 
Gag  Pincher,"  in  the  music-hall  bill — with  his  characteristically  senseless 
topical  song,  was  as  clever  as  the  words  of  the  song  itself  :— 
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"  They  s'y  the  German  Emperor  intends  to  rule  the  wyves, 

Yes,  I  don't  think  ; 
He  will  syle  across  the  ocean  for  to  myke  us  slyves  ; 

Yes,  I  don't  think  ; 

But  still  our  gallant  soldier  boys  would  sooner  die  than  yield, 
For  England  can  remember  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed  ; 
And  have  we  any  statesman  to  replace  Lord  Beaconsfield  ? 

Yes,  I  don't  think." 

Equally  clever,  almost  cruelly  true  to  the  original,  was  Ethel  Allan- 
dale's  imitation  at  the  piano  of  Miss  Margaret  Cooper,  with  a  song  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Oh  !  sing  to  us  once  again,  Maggie, 

Again,  again,  again  ; 
Don't  mind  if  the  song  hasn't  got  any  sense, 

But  let's  have  a  catchy  refrain. 
My  disdainful  expression  the  public  may  blight, 
But  they  swarm  round  the  box-office  every  night, 
Crying,  sing  to  us  once  again,  Maggie, 

Again,  again,  again." 

Another  sharply-pointed  bit  of  satire,  described  as  "  Colonel  Swanky 
D.  Codder  assisted  by  Miss  A.  Lotta  Bulls  in  their  sensational  Wild-West- 
Kilburn  Shooting  Act,"  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  "  Colonel's  "  descrip- 
tions of  the  lady's  wonderful  "  feats "  were  delightful — notably  when 
announcing  that  "blindfolded,  and  with  the  aid  of  nothing  but  a  mirror, 
she  will  plunge  the  stage  into  darkness  "  ;  and  when  he  promised  that  from 
a  distance  of  so  many  paces  she  would  "  put  a  bullet  through  two  biscuits, 
held  one  in  my  right  hand  and  the  other  in  my  left,"  and  as  she  fired  he 
dropped  each  biscuit  on  to  the  stage  with  an  expression  of  solemn  triumph 
on  his  face,  one  realised  the  possibilities  of  burlesque.  Pelissier's  "  Give 
my  Love  to  Mother  "  song,  described  as  "  the  world-famous,  beery  pathetic 
ballad,"  was  another  hard  hit — at  the  expense  of  the  "  scena- vocalist "  style 
of  music-hall  artiste ;  and  Morris  Harvey's  close,  although  supremely  ridicu- 
lous, imitation  of  a  certain  music-hall  artiste  whose  impersonations  of 
characters  from  Dickens's  works  are  well-known  to  the  music-hall  world, 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  true  burlesque. 
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But  among  all  the  imitations  and  burlesques  of  various  music-hall 
characteristics  by  the  Follies  nothing  has  appealed  to  the  audience's — and 
the  company's — hilarity  more  than  the  interpolations  of  the  occupants  of  the 
music-hall  gallery  represented  by  all  the  Follies  not  engaged  on  the  stage 
at  the  moment.  Some  of  their  best  "  gag "  humour  has  been  thus 
expressed  at  the  expense  of  one  another.  These  "  gags  "  have  always  origi- 
nated as  "gags  "  —that  is  to  say,  they  have  not  been  rehearsed,  but  have 
been  spoken  spontaneously  on  the  first  occasion ;  but,  strictly  speaking, 
some  of  them  cease  to  be  gags  because  they  are  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
always,  however,  with  an  apparent  spontaneity.  For  instance,  one  night 
when  Morris  Harvey,  in  his  impersonation  of  Dickens's  characters,  had 
repeated  Fagin's  line,  "  I  don't  want  to  be  hanged,"  and  Gwennie  Mars 
promptly  interpolated,  "  You'll  be  shot,  if  you  don't  get  ofi,"  it  "  went  " 
so  well  that  it  has  been  often  utilised  again.  When  Harvey  invites  any 
of  the  gallery  to  name  a  character  from  Dickens  to  be  impersonated,  some 
one  shouts  out,  "  Florence  Nightingale  "  and  Harvey  retorts,  "  I  said 
Dickens,  madam,  not  Shakespeare,"  satirising  the  ignorance  of  the  average 
music-hall  "  artiste."  One  of  the  best  was  when  Everard  came  on  for  the 
Shooting  Act,  with  the  typical  American's  long  tuft  of  beard  on  his  chin, 
some  one  shouted  the  impromptu,  "  That's  the  worst  of  them  safety  razors, 
you've  missed  a  bit  "  ;  and  a  responsive  audience  roared  with  delight. 

Very  near  akin  to  their  satire  of  the  typical  entertainment  provided  by 
the  "  halls  "  was  the  Follies'  even  more  satirical  skit  on  an  institution  of 
the  theatrical  world,  the  Benefit  Matinee,  which  in  late  years  has,  owing  to 
its  abuse,  developed  into  something  like  a  nuisance  to  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession and,  to  some  extent,  to  those  who  are  invited  to  patronise  it.  The 
Duchess  of  Nowhere,  the  Countess  of  This-or-That,  or  an  actor-manager 
with  an  axe  to  grind,  rakes  up  some  "deserving  object"  and  gets  up  a 
matinee  performance  for  its  benefit.  Sometimes  it  is  some  obscure  chari- 
table society,  sometimes  an  almost  equally  obscure  member  of  the  profession, 
and  sometimes — but  this  is  an  exception — the  object  really  justifies  the 
"  Benefit."  In  the  majority  of  cases  those  who  contribute  their  services 
do  so  because  they  do  not  like  to  refuse  when  asked  by  a  leading  Society 
lady  or  an  influential  manager. 

It  was  left  to  Pelissier,  whose  experience  of  the  ordinary  theatre 
world  is  limited,  to  hold  up  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Benefit  matinee 
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to  ridicule,  to  the  delight  of  many  of  the  theatrical  profession  and  of  all  his 
audience.  "  Everybody's  Benefit "  has  proved  one  of  his  most  lucrative 
productions.  The  notification  on  the  programme,  that  the  artistes  had 
"  reluctantly  consented  to  appear  by  kind  permission  of  their  respective 
managers,"  was  a  delicate  hit,  as  was  the  introductory  incident  behind  the 
scenes  in  which  each  of  several  artistes  insisted  on  choosing  his  or  her  time 
for  appearing,  the  distinguished  actor-manager  objected  to  associating  with 
music-hall  folk,  and  poor  little  old  Sarah  Judkins,  the  charitable  object  (the 
forgotten  "star  "  of  forty  years  before),  was  unrecognised  and  requested  to 
give  up  the  chair  on  which  she  was  resting.  There  was  something  almost 
too  pathetic  about  the  old  lady,  especially  when,  having  at  last  been  identi- 
fied, she  was  called  upon  for  a  song,  and  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  sing  one 
with  which,  in  the  days  when  she  was  a  stage  celebrity,  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  "  bring  the  house  down." 

One  of  the  hardest  hits  was  at  a  particularly  modern  type  of  musical 
comedy  postcard  favourite.  Night  after  night,  directly  the  sisters  Beena 
Flapper  and  Stilla  Flapper  made  their  entrance  to  sing  their  duet,  the 
audience,  identifying  the  type,  was  overcome  with  laughter.  Here  is  the 
ensemble  verse  of  their  duet  :— 

"Ev'ry  day  at  half-past  ten 
We  receive  our  interviewers  then  : 
Till  luncheon  time  we  always  go 
To  pose  inside  a  photographic  studio  ; 
Work  is  then  by  no  means  done, 
What  with  autographs  and  a  motor  run  ; 
Statesmen,  politicians,  all  are  busy  in  their  way, 
But  it's  nothing  to  the  worries  of  a  flapper's  day." 

Another  very  pointed  bit  of  satire  was  in  the  finale,  when  the  manager 
came  forward  to  make  a  speech,  forgot  the  name  of  the  lady  for  whom  he 
had  arranged  the  Benefit,  and,  standing  in  front  of  her,  gradually  drifted 
into  a  speech  all  about  himself,  and  finally  announced  that  the  total  receipts 
amounted  to  something  over  a  thousand  pounds  and  that,  "  after  the  usual 
deductions  for  light,  grease-paint,  refreshments,  &c.,  &c.,"  he  was  in  the 
proud  position  of  handing  Miss  Judkins  a  postal  order  for  half-a-crown. 

In  their  "  potted  plays,"  including  "  Baffles,"  "  Peter  Pan,"  "A  White 
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Man,"  "The  Christian,"  "A  Merry  Widow,"  "The  Girls  of  Gottenberg," 
"  What  Every  Woman  Knows,"  "  The  King  of  Cadonia,"  "  Samson,"  and 
"  An  Englishman's  Home  "  (a  mere  burlesque  of  the  scenery),  Pelissier,  his 
co-authors,  and  his  company  found  ample  scope  for  exercising  their  sense 
of  fun  and  satire,  especially  in  "  The  Girls  of  Gottenberg  "  and  "  The 
King  of  Cadonia,"  in  each  of  which  the  futility  of  certain  conventional 
characteristics  of  musical  comedy  were  delightfully  satirised.  The  impu- 
dence of  Pelissier's  method  of  suggesting,  in  a  three-minutes'  episode,  what 
he  might  have  shown,  had  "  The  Englishman's  Home "  skit  not  been 
prohibited  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  ranks  amongst  his  most  brilliantly 
humorous  achievements.* 

The  better  known  the  story  of  a  play,  the  greater  the  popularity  of 
the  burlesque,  and  the  easier  it  is  to  find  points  to  burlesque.  Hence  the 
success  of  "  Faust  "  —which,  by  the  way,  was  not  described  as  a  "potted 
play"  on  the  programme — with  Pelissier's  supremely  funny  impersonation 
of  Mephistopheles  and  Ethel  Allandale's  of  Marguerite,  and  the  mock  fight 
between  Faust  and  Valentine. 

"  Love's  Garden,"  the  musical  fantasy,  produced  at  the  opening  of 
the  Follies'  present  season  at  the  Apollo,  provided  Pelissier  with  an 
opportunity  for  holding  up  the  much-abused  London  County  Council  to 
ridicule. 

Of  quite  another  order  of  humour,  but  distinctly  original  and  excellent, 
were  the  Follies'  two  sets  of  subject  quartettes  illustrating  Nicotine 
and  Beverages  respectively.  Each  one  of  these  gave  evidence  of  the 
same  ingenuity  of  conception  and  thoroughness  of  characterisation,  to  say 
nothing  of  tuneful  composition,  which  distinguishes  Pelissier's  productions. 

In  their  several  burlesques  of  serious  music — their  Wagnerian  Opera, 
Cantata,  and  "1912"  the  skit  on  Tschaikowski's  "  1812") — we  have  seen 
excellent  samples  of  Pelissier's  strength  in  inoffensive  caricature.  Pre- 
eminent amongst  these  was  "  1912,"  in  which  the  story  of  the  overthrow- 
not  of  the  French,  but  of  Great  Britain — was  interwoven  with  a  never 
exaggerated  burlesque  of  the  great  Russian  composer's  immortal  work. 

I  have  referred   to   the    Follies'    productions   in    the   past  tense,    but 

:  The  Follies'  version  of  "  The  Whip  "  has,  since  the  above  was  written,  proved  the 
most  successful  of  all  their  "  potted  plays." 
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"  FAUST,   OR   MERRY    MEPHISTOPHELES." 

FAUST  (NORMAN  BLUME)  and  MEPHISTOPHELES  (H.  G.  PELISSIEB). 

(With  apologies  to  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  Henry  Ainley.) 

Photo  by  "  DAILY  MIBBOH." 
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excepting  "  potted  plays  "  which  are  out 
of  date,  almost  all  will  bear  revival.  The 
Music  Hall  Burlesque  (now  in  the  pro- 
gramme) has  been  revived  twice  already, 
and  we  shall  doubtless  see  it  again,  with 
new  "  turns." 

The  Follies'  peculiarly  subtle  sense  of 
humour  is  as  apparent  in  their  scenery  as 
in  their  performances.  In  this  connection 
one  recalls  the  three  lonely  stairs  which 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  scenery  of 
the  "  Grand  Procession  of  Nations "  in 
their  first  pantomime  skit  ;  the  ridicu- 
lously sixpenny-valentine  effect .  of  the 
transformation  scene,  and  the  suggestion 
of  a  toy  town  in  the  admirably  painted 
(by  Bull) 
scene  of  Old 
Nuremberg, 
both  of  the 

"  Faust  "  Pantomime.  The  almost  invari- 
ably inappropriate  stock  scenery  of  a  music- 
hall  was  burlesqued,  but  only  slightly 
exaggerated,  in  the  back  cloth  on  which 
the  entire  furniture  of  a  room  is  painted, 
and  in  the  conventional  "street  scene" 
cloth  on  which  a  huge  policeman  holding 
up  the  traffic  for  a  nurse  and  perambulator, 
and  a  little  boy  dragging  a  car,  made  of 
an  old  wooden  case,  monopolise  Whitehall. 
In  the  "  potted  plays  "  one  recalls,  particu- 
larly, the  quaint  effect  in  "  The  Christian" 
of  the  amalgamation  of  three  scenes  in  one, 
and  in  "  The  King  of  Cadonia "  the  bur- 
lesque of  a  scene  which  unconsciously  lent 
itself  to  the  purpose.  In  "  Hamlet "  the 
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This  is  fuiuvy-but  not 
sofuivnyas 


A   POSTER. 


DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT  THIS 
COME   AND    SEE 
THE   FOLLIES 

A   CELEBRATED   FOLLY   POSTER. 
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A  FOLLIES'  PROGRAMME. 


scenic  artist  had  ample  scope  for  humour, 
especially  in  the  Eampart  Scene  and  the 
cleverly  painted  back  cloth  representing  the 
lake  (not  the  traditional  river)  into  which 
Hamlet  (in  the  burlesque)  threw  Ophelia, 
with  its  conspicuous  notice-board  —  "No 
Bathing  Allowed." 

In  costumes  the  same  spirit  of  burlesque 
has  been  faithfully  adhered  to — a  grotesque 
effect  often  being  arrived  at  by  the  contrast 
of  a  Folly's  trousers,  or  skirt,  to  the  super- 
structure— the  dress  more  or  less  appropriate 
to  the  character  impersonated.  In  "  Faust  " 
a  very  original  and  ridiculous  effect  of  tights 
was  obtained  by  attaching  a  piece  of  dark 
cloth,  the  shape 
of  a  leg,  down 
each  leg  of  the 
pierrot's  white 
trousers  worn 


by    Norman    Blume    as   Faust. 

Their  spirit  of  humour  is  also  apparent 
and  distinctive  in  their  advertising.  The 
subtle  humour  of  John  Hassall's  "  Hundreds 
Turned  Away  Nightly"  poster  has  appealed 
to  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  possessed  by 
the  ordinary  "  man  in  the  street."  It  is  a 
delightful  example  of  negative  advertisement 
upon  which  hardly  any  other  manager  would 
have  dared  to  venture. 

The  humour  of  that  .idea  had  just  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  public  when  Pelissier 
excited  the  curiosity  of  all  London  with 
the  "Don't  Worry  about  This"  picture 
by  Geoffrey  Holme,  which  suddenly  made 
its  appearance  in  the  streets  and  railway 
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stations.  This  weird,  gazeeka-like  animal  was  examined  and  compared 
with  ancient  prints  by  Arthur  Diosy,  the  well-known  authority  on  Japan, 
who  reported  as  follows  :— 

"  The  figure  probably  represents  a  Tengee,  a  Japanese  mythical  being, 
similar  to  the  ancient  Greek  harpy,  which  is  partly  bird  and  partly  human. 
It  inhabits  mountain  fastnesses,  and  is  occasionally  a  nuscheanic  sprite, 
but  at  times  is  known  to  befriend  man.  It  excels  in  acrobatic  exercises 
as  shown  in  the  poster,  also  in  fencing  with  the  sword.  In  the  picture 
it  is  dressed  in  European  clothes ;  originally  it  had  large  wings."  Diosy 
also  possesses  a  sense  of  humour. 

Even  in  his  printed  programmes  Pelissier  cannot  be  serious.  For 
instance,  among  the  items  of  the  entertainment,  we  are  told  that  "The 
piano  will  be  severely  handled  by  Louis  Laval,"  and  that  Morris  Harvey 
(the  master-imitator)  "will  indulge  in  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery"; 
and  a  duet  is  described — "  Dollis  Brooke  and  Norman  Blume  will  sing  to 
one  another."  Among  "  A  Few  Testimonials  "  to  the  excellence  of  the 
performance,  which  appeared  on  one  of  the  programmes,  were  :— 

"'We  were  simply  carried  away.' — Miss  KilKenney  Billington,  in  the 
Hiiff'i  'tiyette  Advertiser. 

"  '  The  greatest  Folly  ! ' — Extract  from  Q¥?  I  I YID  for  '"fanta  ar"t 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan's  Leap-Sunday  "*-**** .A.1**.  inebriate,. 

Address  :  Pelissier  and  Purgatory.  *blolu'ely  the '""' thlng  '"  *nlmal  8plrlu' 

"  '  A  third  Shakespeare  ! ' — Mr.   Hall 
Caine  in    The  Boomster."     (2s.  net.)  " 


During  his  first  visit  to  Manchester 
the  programme  was  in  the  form  of  an 
illustrated  booklet,  almost  as  entertain- 
ing as  anything  given  on  the  stage.  On 
several  of  the  pages  the  audience  was 
advised — "  Don't  bother  about  the  Pro- 
gramme. Bead  the  Advertisements  "  ; 
a  rather  scathing  bit  of  satire  at  the 
expense  of  managers  on  whose  printed 
"  programmes "  the  actual  programme 
itself  is  like  the  proverbial  needle  in  a 
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JOHN  HASSALL'S  POSTER. 


haystack.  The  ad- 
vertisements  to 
which  the  audience 
was  referred  were  a 
burlesque  in  them- 
selves, each  one  a 
clever  skit  on  some 
familiar  type  of  ad- 
vertisement, most  of 
them  accompanied 
by  an  illustration. 
But  the  best  feature 
of  this  booklet  was 
"The  Life  of  Pelis- 
sier,"  by  Arthur 
Wimperis  —  a  brilli- 
ant "  spoof"  bio- 
graphy accompanied  by  all  sorts  of  entirely  inappropriate  illustrations. 

Then  there  was  that  clever  skit  on  the  map  issued  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  proprietor  of  the  Scala  Theatre,  for  the  guidance  of  the-  patrons 
of  that  house  and  of  London  cabmen.  In  the  Follies'  grotesque  map  of 
London,  showing  "  How  to  Get  to  the  Apollo,"  almost  every  road  culmi- 
nated in  a  cul-de-sac  and  well-known  land  marks,  mostly  public-houses, 
were  dotted  about  regardless  of  topography.  A  careful  study  of  the  various 
itineraries  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  Apollo  Theatre  itself  had  been 
overlooked  by  the  artist. 

In  the  Music  Hall  programme  we  had  an  entirely  new  version  of 
"  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  Eegulations  "  : — 

"  An  Egg-proof  Curtain  will  be  lowered  at  least  once  during  the  performance 
for  the  protection  of  the  artistes. 

"The  Management  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the  audience  in 
bringing  to  their  notice  any  item  that  they  may  consider  inside  the  bounds 
of  propriety  or  otherwise  objectionable.  Our  attendants  have  strict  orders  to 
eject  any  person  so  doing. 

"  The  Management  reserve  the  right  to  advertise  any  artiste  without 
guaranteeing  the  appearance  of  the  same." 
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The  success  of  the  Follies'  humour  is,  doubtless,  due  largely  to  their 
chief's  remarkable  intuitive  understanding  of  the  brain  of  his  public.  He 
has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  latent  sense  of  humour,  and  in  developing 
it,  by  illustrating  on  elaborate  lines  what  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
theatre-going  community  had  already  felt— but  only  subconsciously. 
Hence  this  new  school  of  humour,  which  accounts  for  some  300,000 
persons  having  paid  for  admission  to  the  Apollo  Theatre  in  the  past  ten 
months,  and  for  provincial  cities  and  towns,  notably  Manchester,  having 
endorsed  the  opinion  of  the  Metropolis. 


THE    FALL    OF    THE    CURTAIN. 

Collapse  of  the  Company. 
Photo  by  LAJJGFIER  (Glasgow). 
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How  Punch  (March  10,  1909),  adapted  the  Follies'  famous  skit  of  "An 
Englishman's  Home." 


"AN  ENGLISHMAN'S  HOME,"  OE,  "THE  OPTIMISTS." 

(With  profound  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Pelissier  of  the  Follies  and  his 

inspired  scene-painter.) 

Mr.  Asquith.  "  Well,  they  haven't  done   us  much  harm  yet,  Haldane, 
old  boy,  have  they  ?  " 

Mr,  Haldane.  "  No,  my  dear  Asquith.    I  am  not  conscious  of  anything 
that  could  be  accurately  described  even  as  'discomfort'  as  yet!" 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch.") 
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H.   G.   P^LISSIER. 
Photo  by  HANA. 
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THE    MOVING    SPIRIT 

HARRY  GABRIEL  PELISSIER'S  attitude  towards  those  who  have  desired  to 
biograph  him  has  never  been  altogether  cordial.  But  I  should  not  be 
doing  my  duty  to  the  public  were  I  to  regard  his  personal  feelings  in  this 
respect.  So  far,  only  vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  a  true  version 
of  his  life-history. 

A  few  years  ago  Arthur  Wimperis,  an  ex-Folly,  who  has  contributed 
some  excellent  lyrics  and  other  literary  matter  to  the  Follies'  entertain- 
ments from  time  to  time,  ventured  to  write  a  biography  of  their  maestro, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  many  inaccuracies,  due  to  the  author  relying  more 
on  imagination  than  fact,  occupied  several  pages  in  the  Follies'  programme 
at  the  Eoyalty  Theatre  and  elsewhere. 

According  to  this  self-constituted  biographer  his  subject  is  "  the  only 
and  favourite  son  of  a  distinguished  Russian  emigre  and  an  Indian  Maha- 
ranee, having  been  born  on  the  high  seas."  The  same  writer  asserts  that 
Pelissier  (his  family  having  "decided  that  he  should  be  educated  instead 
of  being  sent  to  Eton  ")  went  to  sea  at  an  early  age,  and— 

"  On  his  return  from  his  first  voyage  he  was  cheered  by  an  enormous  crowd, 
with  whom  he  gratefully  shook  hands.  His  coolness  in  action  was  remarkable. 
On  one  occasion,  under  the  very  guns  of  Sevastopol,  he  absorbed  several  of  the 
enemy's  lagers,  and  then,  placing  his  blind  eye  to  the  speaking-trumpet,  exclaimed  : 
'  I  cannot  see  the  signals  ! '  At  the  end  of  the  action  he  turned  to  Captain  Keir 
Hardie,  commanding  the  Zulu  levies,  and  said,  '  Kiss  me,  Hardie.'  Eye-witnesses 
attest  that  he  bore  the  operation  without  flinching." 

Arthur  Wimperis,  in  his  unnecessarily  personal  references  to  the 
maestro,  becomes  utterly  reckless.  For  instance,  he  also  tells  us  that— 
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"  To-day  Pelissier  is  a  staunch  teetotaler  and  may  be  found  in  the  American 
Bar  in  his  spare  moments,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  his  views  against  the 
prevalent  abuse  of  alcohol,  illustrating  his  remarks  with  appropriate  gestures. 
Scotch  by  absorption,  his  warm  Celtic  temperament  leads  him  to  any  length 
in  pursuit  of  his  hobby,  and  he  is  frequently  carried  away  by  his  own 
eloquence  and  a  couple  of  waiters.  He  is  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  but  other- 
wise careful  in  the  selection  of  his  meals ;  in  fact,  his  family  motto,  •  l<-lt 
Dine,''  gives  the  key  to  his  private  character." 

Perhaps  Wimperis  has  been  associated  too  long  with  the  Follies  to 
expect  any  one  to  take  him  seriously.  I  will  not  attempt  to  do  so,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  gentleman,  whoever  he  may  be,  deputed  hereafter  by  the 
editor  of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  "  to  write  the  life  of 
Pelissier  II.,  I  must  reluctantly  and  entirely  differ  with  the  AVimperis 
version  of  Harry  Gabriel's  past.  I  refer  to  the  maestro  as  Pelissier  II. 
because  students  of  French  history  may  have  noticed  that  there  was  once 
another  Pelissier,  a  Marshal  of  France,  who  commanded  the  French  arrny 
in  the  Crimea,  of  whom  the  chief  of  the  Follies  is,  by  the  way,  a  worthy 
descendant.  Strange  to  say,  the  Marshal  has  never  been  accused  of  pos- 
sessing any  sense  of  humour  or  of  suffering  from  stage-stroke,  so  I  have 
nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  heredity.  Three  generations  back  a 
certain  Pelissier  crossed  the  border  between  France  and  Germany  (his 
great-grand-nephew  supposes  that  he  lost  his  way  one  dark  night  while 
picking  blackberries)  and  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Prussian 
citizenship.  His  grand-nephew  came  to  the  conclusion  that  England 
was  a  better  country  than  France  or  Germany,  with  the  result  that 
Field-Marshal  Pelissier's  descendant,  Harry  Gabriel,  was  born  in  England 
(not  at  sea)  to  teach  the  English  people  how  to  laugh. 

Educated  both  here  and  in  France,  he  never  went  to  sea,  except 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  so  the  Wimperis  story  of  his  naval  exploits 
must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  sea-salt.  Some  of  the  unhappiest  days  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  a  City  office.  Later  on  he  entered  the  office  of  his 
father,  a  well-known  dealer  in  precious  stones  in  the  West  End.  To  young 
Pelissier  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  and  sapphires  suggested  nothing  more 
than  a  cramped,  monotonous  life  in  a  dingy  room.  Probably  he  would 
have  delighted  in  casting  the  pearls  before  swine  had  his  father  not 
objected  to  the  boy's  expressing  his  love  of  animals  in  such  an  extravagant 
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manner.  Although  he  endeavoured  conscientiously  to  enhance  the  value 
of  his  father's  business,  as  a  salesman  Harry  Pelissier  succeeded  in 
completing  only  one  transaction — when  he  sold  himself  a  diamond  ring. 

More  than  twelve  years  later,  last  December,  he  returned  to  business 
for  a  period  of  three  days ;  when,  as  already  related,  he  had  to  provide  an 
extemporised  Follies'  Company  for  Manchester,  he  sent  his  brother  Fred 
(of  whom  more  hereafter)  to  play  his  parts.  Fred  was  his  father's  right- 
hand  man  in  the  precious  stone  business,  and  his  absence  caused  Pelissier 
pdre  such  serious  inconvenience  that  Harry  offered  to  deputise  for  him. 
On  three  consecutive  mornings  he  attended  regularly  at  the  office,  but 
again  he  was  not  a  success.  Occasionally,  when  he  was  not  occupied  with 
sticking  stamps  on  envelopes,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  important  duty 
of  sorting  out  precious  stones ;  but  his  fingers  were  so  unaccustomed  to 
such  delicate  work  that  he  spent  hours  on  his  knees  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand  hunting  on  the  floor  for  rubies  and  other  stones  which  had  slipped 
through  his  fingers. 

But  to  return  to  his  first  experience  of  his  father's  business — having 
convinced  himself  and  his  father  that  he  was  not  likely  to  succeed  in  that 
particular  line  of  commerce,  he  decided  to  turn  his  taste  for  music  to 
pecuniary  account,  and  also  devoted  himself  to  stage-managing  an  amateur 
pierrot  entertainment  in  his  father's  back  drawing-room.  So  successful  was 
the  first  performance  that  it  had  to  be  repeated  on  several  occasions  to 
crowded  "  houses,"  each  of  no  more  than  of  some  thirty  persons — -the  front 
drawing-room's  holding  capacity  was  limited. 

His  earliest  symptoms  of  stage-fever  were  relieved  by  the  good 
services  of  a  'bus  conductor  of  his  acquaintance,  through  whose  influence 
he  obtained  an  engagement  as  an  "  early  turn  "  at  the  Marylebone  Music 
Hall,  a  place  of  entertainment  (now  extinct)  attached  to  a  public-house  in 
High  Street,  Marylebone.  He  opened  his  engagement  with  "  Mein  Fader- 
land,"  which  has  since  proved  the  most  enduring  success  in  his  repertoire  ; 
but  it  failed  to  find  favour  with  the  fourpenny  pleasure-seekers  of  Mary- 
lebone, and  the  only  comment  on  his  first  appearance  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  friendly  remark  addressed  to  him  in  stentorian  tones  by  a  genial 
well-wisher  in  the  gallery,  "  When  are  they  going  to  burn  yer?  "  Finchley 
proved  more  appreciative,  and  with  an  entertainment  at  the  piano,  of  the 
Grossmith  order,  Pelissier  was  much  in  request  at  local  penny  readings. 
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About  this  time,  having  finally  abandoned  trifling  with  precious  stones, 
Pelissier  embarked  on  a  very  promising  business  connected  with  a  patent 
bicycle.  He  invested  no  less  than  ten  pounds  in  the  concern,  and  suc- 
ceeded, so  he  says,  in  achieving  nothing  more  than  offending  possible 
customers  by  his  humorous  methods  of  transacting  negotiations.  Later, 
he  abandoned  the  back  drawing-room  and  commerce  for  the  stage,  or 
rather  the  platform,  and  became  a  full-blown  professional  pierrot  in  a 


PELISSIER    TELLING   SYDNEY   ABOUT    HIS    PAST    LIFE. 
Photo  by  "DAILY  MIRROR." 

then  somewhat  obscure  troupe  known  as  "  The  Follies,"  to  whose  enter- 
tainment he  contributed  not  only  his  skill  but  his  own  compositions,  the 
first  of  which,  "  Awake,"  has  proved  almost  as  popular  as  anything  which 
he  has  written  since. 

Pelissier's  subsequent  career  is  entirely  identical  with  that  of  the 
Follies,  of  which  I  have  already  given  an  outline.  He  is  the  Follies' 
heart  and  soul,  the  rest  are  a  brilliant  reflection  of  their  chief,  and  I 
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am  sure,  that  no  member  of  his  loyal  company  will  resent  this  assertion. 
To  them  he  is  not  "  Mr.  Pelissier,"  the  actor-manager,  but  "  Harry,"  the 
father  of  a  happy  family,  as  well  as  the  inspiring  genius  of  a  remarkable 
company  of  artistes.  By  the  way,  it  may  have  been  noticed  that  the 
superfluous  prefix  "Mr."  or  "Miss"  is  conspicuously  absent  in  all 
Follies'  programmes — an  example  which,  perhaps,  will  be  followed  in 
time  by  other  theatrical  managements.  At  any  rate,  I  have  followed 
it  throughout  these  pages. 

At  this  stage  of  the  Follies'  career  it  may  seem  a  truism  to  describe 
their  chief  as  a  very  remarkable  genius.  Eealise,  you  who  have  known 
him  only  across  the  footlights,  that  the  man  who  is  keeping  his  audience 
in  roars  of  laughter  at  one  moment  and  playing  some  dainty  accompani- 
ment at  the  piano  the  next,  is  not  only  a  funny  actor  and  delightful 
accompanist,  but  is  also  the  inspiration  of  that  versatile  company — the 
master  mind  that  has  brought  his  entertainment  to  its  present  state  of 
perfection,  the  motor  that  keeps  the  machinery  in  perpetual  action— 
also  the  composer  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  music,  designer  of  the 
"trick"  dresses  and  scenery,  and,  last  but  not  least,  his  own  "  producer," 
who  at  rehearsal  extracts  all  the  subtlety  out  of  a  few  pages  of  type- 
writing and  all  the  brilliancy  out  of  every  member  of  his  company. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  brilliant  satire  which  characterises  the 
greater  part  of  the  Follies'  programme  is  inspired  by  Pelissier's  brain, 
although  the  actual  writing  may  be,  as  it  often  is,  that  of  one  of  his  literary 
lieutenants.  Be  it  a  "potted  play,"  a  skit  on  a  music-hall  "turn,"  Grand 
Opera,  or  a  pageant,  or  one  of  the  Follies'  clever  subject-quartettes,  the 
general  idea  is  almost  invariably  his,  and  often  the  lines  themselves. 
No  sooner  has  he  found  a  subject  for  satirical  treatment  than  he  begins 
to  work  out  his  scheme,  and  before  any  "  book"  is  ready  he  has  sketched 
out  the  special  scenery,  if  any,  and  discussed  it  in  detail  with  his  scene- 
painter.  His  sense  of  satire  is  as  apparent  in  some  of  the  dresses  worn 
as  in  the  lines  sung  or  spoken. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience  Max  Beerbohm  is  worth 
quoting  again  :— 

"  He    is   a    comedian   of    a    really  high    order.       He   does    not   make    fun, 
fun    makes   itself    in    him,   and   bubbles   gaily   up   and  forth,   even   when    he  is 
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not  doing  anything  in  particular.  Pelissier's  humour  is  pre-eminently  one  of 
curves  ...  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  very  large  and  rotund  man  .  .  . 
his  face  is  a  mirror  in  which  myriads  of  expressions,  broad  and  subtle,  are 
reflected  in  bewitching  succession." 

The  spontaneous  geniality  of  his  smile  is  irresistible.  Even  to  the 
dullest-brained  among  his  audience  it  conveys  that  which  convinces 
them  that  there  is  something  funny  in  what  is  going  on,  apart  from 
Pelissier's  face  and  figure,  and  they  laugh  with  the  rest.  His  attitude 
of  almost  impudent  familiarity  towards  his  audience  fascinates  them. 
When  he  addresses  them  before  the  curtain  he  does  not  make  a  formal 
announcement,  but  just  chats  with  them  as  if  he  and  they  were  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  If,  during  one  of  these  interludes,  they 
receive  his  remarks  with  applause  that  is  not  quite  uproarious,  he  will 
sometimes  rebuke  them  with,  "You  don't  applaud  half  enough.  Go 
on!  Like  this."  And  then  he  applauds  himself.  What  other 
actor  would  dare  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  song  or  speech  and  address 
some  late  arrival  in  the  stalls  with,  "  You  are  very  late,  sir !  "  ?  But 
it  seems  never  to  cause  offence ;  the  grieved  tone  of  the  remonstrance 
disarms  resentment ;  in  fact,  I  have  heard  one  of  a  party  of  people 
who  have  come  very  late  remark  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Apollo,  "I 
hope  he  will  spot  us  and  say  something  funny." 

His  great  success  as  a  fun-maker  is  in  that  he  enjoys  his  own 
fun  as  much  as  those  for  whom  he  makes  it ;  and,  moreover,  he  possesses 
the  happy  knack  of  speaking  a  humorous  line  night  after  night  with 
such  apparent  spontaneity  that  it  is  often  mistaken  for  a  bit  of  "  gag  " 
interpolated  for  the  first  time.  When  he  does  indulge  in  "  gag "  it 
is  more  often  than  not  intended  as  much  for  the  amusement  of  his 
company  as  that  of  the  audience ;  and  this  is  obvious  to  the  latter  and  is 
appreciated  by  them  accordingly.  One  other  characteristic :  it  must 
have  been  observed  by  many  of  his  audience  that,  unlike  many  a 
"  low  comedian,"  when  some  one  else  claims  the  attention  of  the 
audience  the  Follies'  actor-manager  reduces  himself  to  a  nonentity, 
except  on  rare  occasions  when  he  indulges  in  a  little  bit  of  by-play 
which  serves  its  purpose. 

It  is  more  than  an  incident  in  his  successful  career  that  he  possesses 
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the  soul  of  the  true  musician.  In  spite  of  his  considerable  output  of 
published  compositions,  including  the  following,  he  is  no  "  pot  boiler  " 
of  tuneful  material. 


Solos. 

"  Awake." 

"  Dreams  of  Rest." 

"  Restful  Shadows." 

"  Memory's  Garden." 

"  Alone." 

"The  Garden  Beautiful." 

"  In  a  Garden  of  Roses." 

"  When  Roses  Bloom." 

"  Give  me  the  Morn." 

"  Love  me  in  the  Land  of  Dreams." 

"  Love's  Cradle  Song." 

"  Tell  me  Why  ?  " 

"  A  Memory  of  Spain." 

"  A  World  of  My  Own." 

"  A  Salutation." 

"  I  Love  thee,  Dear!" 

"  I  want  Somebody  to  Love  me." 

"  Little  Mandarin." 

"  Down  in  Idaho." 

"  My  Canaries." 

41  My  Lodestar." 

"  My  Moon." 

"  Mandy." 

"  The  Flower  Girl." 

"  Zulu-Lulu." 

"  Ypsilanti." 

"  Chubby  Little  Cherub." 

"In  My  Garden  of  Roses." 

"  Echoes."  v. 


(Solos, 


Duets. 

"  I  Want  the  Moon." 

"  Our  Canadian  Canoe." 

"  It's  just  the  same  now." 

"  Under  the  Weeping  Willow." 

"  I  Worship  the  Ground." 

Humorous  Songs. 

"What  a  Happy  Land  is  England !  " 

"  What  a  very  Great  Improvement  it  would 

be!" 

"  Mein  Faderland." 
"The  Tipperary  Millionaire." 
"  All  on  the  Road  to  Brighton." 
"  If  it  wasn't  for  the  likes  o'  hus  !  " 
"  The  Drone  and  the  Bumble  Bee." 
"  Jane." 

"  My  Boy  from  Barbary." 
"  Tiddle-y-pom." 
"  Teddy  Bear." 
"  Contrary  Mary." 
"  In  the  Springtime." 
"  Mother's  Maxims." 
"  The  Toothbrush  and  the  Sponge." 
"  There's  a  Sun  still  Shining  in  the  Sky." 
"  Yes,  I  don't  think." 
"  What  a  Funny  World  we  Live  in  ! " 
"  Since  I  Walked  out  with  a  Soldier." 
"  Back  to  the  Land." 
"Girlie,  Girls." 
"  I  Wanted  to  Marry  a  Hero." 

Love's   Garden." 

Duets,  and  Choruses,  &c.) 


What    he   earns    through   his   publishers,    enough   to   make    a    satis- 
factory income  for  some  men,  is  now   of   no  consideration   in   his   case, 
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although   it  may   have   been   (against   his  own   inclination)    in   the   past. 
His   piano   and    his   music-paper   and    a   blunt    pencil    contribute    in     a 
large  degree  to   his  enjoyment   of   life.     I   have  seen  him,  before  break- 
fast,  sit   down  at   his  piano  and    heard    him   produce   original   melodies 
that   have,  even   at   such  an   early   hour,    aroused   my   enthusiasm ;    and 
this  in  spite   of   my   appreciation  of   the   humorous   aspect   of  the   stout 
man     in    pyjamas,    with    closed-cropped    head  — •  instead     of    the     ideal 
composer   with   long,  unkempt   hair — indifferent  to   the   hour   of   day,    or 
the  hour  at  which  he  retired  to  rest  the  previous  night,  enjoying   him- 
self  to   his    heart's   content,    while  the    more    practical    housekeeper    is 
trying  to  find  room  for  tea,  toast,  and  a  large  dish  of  bacon-and-eggs  on 
a  table  already  covered   with   correspondence,    stray  lyrics,    cigar   boxes, 
and  photographs   of   would-be   Follies.     From   a   suggestion   of   a   dainty 
ballad  he  suddenly,  after   a   few  seconds'  pause,    bursts   forth  into  some 
wild  bit  of  "  low  comedy,"  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  music. 

As  a  musician,  he  has  never  been  seen  to  such  advantage  as  when 
he  produced  his  elaborate  and  brilliant  skit  on  Tschaikowsky's  "1812" 
at  Terry's  Theatre  two  years  ago.  As  regards  his  musical  education, 
he  congratulates  himself  on  having  had  instruction  from  no  one  in 
particular ;  he  has  thus  been  able  to  form  a  system  of  his  own.  He 
once  took  a  few  lessons  in  harmony,  but  says  that  they  left  him  more 
confused  than  instructed.  His  harmony  is  intuitive. 

AS  A  MANAGER 

I  happen  to  have  had  opportunities  for  observing  and  studying 
the  methods  of  several  of  the  greatest  stage  "  producers "  of  the  day, 
in  drama,  comedy,  farce,  and  musical  comedy.  Pelissier  has  impressed 
me  as  much  as  any  of  them,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
had  any  stage  experience  outside  that  which  he  has  made  for  himself 
as  manager  of  the  Follies.  It  is  a  good  lesson  to  any  one,  no  matter 
what  his  position  in  the  theatrical  world,  to  see  the  actor-manager  of 
the  Follies  at  rehearsal.  He  knows  nothing  of  what  may  be  termed 
stage  routine,  nothing  of  ^the  usual  methods  of  rehearsal,  very  little  of 
the  technical  language  of  the  stage,  but  he  knows  what  he  wants, 
and,  better  still,  how  much  he  can  get  out  of  an  idea  or  out  of  any 
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individual  member  of  his  company.  After  a  couple  of  hours  of  hard 
work  some  of  the  Follies  may  look  a  little  weary  and  unconvinced, 
but  suddenly  his  idea  is  conveyed  by  a  haphazard  word  or  two,  and 
the  discontent  of  a  few  short  minutes  becomes  a  wild  orgy  of  hilarity 
and  enthusiasm.  As  with  the  actors,  so  with  the  stage-manager,  the 
painter,  the  property  man,  the  electrician,  the  costumier,  and  the  wig- 
maker.  "  The  Guv'nor  is  awfully  difficult  to  please "  is  the  remark 
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H.G.R      STRIKES    A   NEW    CHORD 
A   NOTE     OF    IT. 


SUGGESTED,    AND    DRAWN,    BY    JOHN    BULL,    THE    FOLLIES'    SCENIC    ARTIST. 

one  moment,  and  the  next   it  is,   "  By  Jove,  he  knows  what  is  wanted, 
and  he's  jolly  well  going  to  have  it !  " 

He  does  not  profess  to  be  a  business  man,  but  here,  again,  he  knows 
what  is  effective.  Somebody  says  to  him,  "But,  my  dear  chap,  it  is  not 
business,"  and  his  reply  is,  "  Never  mind,  it's  part  of  my  system  not  to  be 
business-like."  And  somehow  his  "  system,"  as  the  Americans  say,  "  makes 
good."  He  knows  what  he  wants  in  advertising;  he  may  not  have' time  to 
word  it  precisely,  he  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish,  technically,  between 
good  and  bad  "display"  type-setting  on  poster  bills,  programmes,  or 
circulars,  but  he  can  see  in  a  moment  that  the  right  thing  is  right  and 
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the  wrong  thing  is  wrong.  He  can  show  the  best  poster  artist  that  ever 
lived  where  he  can  obtain  the  best  effect,  and  the  best  colour  painter  how  to 
utilise  colour  to  the  greatest  advantage.  And  he  can  create  as  well  as 
improve.  In  every  sense  he  is  a  "  producer,"  and,  therefore,  a  "  showman." 
His  enthusiasm  is  in  itself  an  inspiration. 

A  MAN  OF  RESOURCE 

His  resourcefulness  and  sense  of  humour  have  served  him  well  in 
many  serious  predicaments.  For  instance,  the  first  night  at  the  Eoyalty 
Theatre  the  iron  curtain,  after  being  lowered  as  usual,  refused  to  rise  more 
than  a  few  feet  from  the  stage.  Pelissier,  unconcerned,  crawled  underneath 
it  and  addressed  the  audience,  "  Of  course,  this  is  all  part  of  the  show,"  he 
explained ;  and  the  audience  was  delighted.  Then  there  was  an  awkward 
pause,  after  which  the  curtain  moved  about  two  feet  more  and  stopped  with 
a  jerk.  "  All  right,  don't  go  away,"  he  said,  showing  no  sign  of  anxiety, 
"  it  will  move  again  in  another  half-hour."  Fortunately,  only  a  few  minutes 
more  passed  before  the  curtain  yielded  to  the  persuasive  efforts  of  the  whole 
stage  staff. 

When,  on  two  occasions,  during  last  winter  the  snow  lay  so  deep  that 
it  was  doubtful  whether  any  one  who  had  not  already  booked  seats  could 
be  found  venturesome  enough  to  patronise  the  pit  or  gallery  of  any  of  the 
theatres,  Pelissier  was  ready  for  the  emergency.  On  each  of  those  days 
he  announced  in  the  early  editions  of  the  evening  papers  that  every 
patron  of  his  pit  and  gallery  would  be  provided  with  hot  coffee  and  a 
newspaper.  The  result  exceeded  his  expectations. 

In  the  spring  of  1908  he  was  served  unexpectedly  with  a  notice  that 
applications  would  be  made  by  Mr.  George  Edwardes  to  the  High  Court 
for  injunctions  restraining  him  from  using  any  of  the  music  of  the 
"Girls  of  Gottenberg  "  and  the  "  Merry  Widow  "  respectively,  of  both  of 
which  he  was  giving  "  potted  "  versions  at  the  Apollo  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Although  he  had  only  two  days'  warning,  he  was  prepared  for  the 
worst.  Judgment  was  delivered  against  him  at  mid-day.  The  company 
was  awaiting  the  result  at  the  theatre,  and  by  five  in  the  afternoon  he  had 
written  new  music  for  both  plays  and  rehearsed  it,  and  during  rehearsals  he 
had  been  "interviewed"  by  the  representatives  of  several  newspapers  as  to 
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his  views  and  plans.  Eegarding  the  latter,  he  had  only  one  answer  to  give : 
"We  shall  include  the  two  pieces  in  to-night's  programme  as  before,  but 
with  new  music."  For  the  "Merry  Widow"  waltz  he  substituted  a 
composition  of  his  own,  entitled  the  "  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  Polka," 
and  the  "  Girls  of  Gottenberg  "  chorus  he  replaced  with  a  solemn  Gregorian 
chant,  which  was  a  remarkably  clever  skit  on  the  injuncted  music,  just 
suggestive  enough,  but  insufficiently  so  to  constitute  disobedience  to  the 
order  of  the  Court.  The  legal  proceedings  at  the  Law  Courts  and  the 
advantages  taken  of  them  at  the  Apollo  were  widely  advertised  by  the  Press, 
with  the  result  that  the  house  was  packed  for  several  weeks  afterwards, 
and,  after  allowing  for  the  costs  of  both  actions,  Pelissier  had  to  thank  the 
plaintiff  for  a  net  gain  of  over  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  incident. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  he  had  another  inconvenient 
injunction  to  face — not  of  a  Court  of  Law,  but  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
here  again  his  ready  resourcefulness  came  to  his  aid.  He  had  announced 
the  production  of  a  "  potted  "  version  of  "  An  Englishman's  Home,"  then 
creating  a  considerable  sensation  at  Wyndham's  Theatre.  The  scene  in 
which  the  "home"  is  bombarded  had  been  thoroughly  rehearsed.  But 
on  the  Thursday  before  the  Monday  on  which  the  skit  was  to  have  appeared 
in  the  Follies'  programme  Pelissier  received  a  telegram  from  the  official 
Reader  of  Plays  informing  him  that  the  piece  could  not  be  licensed.  At 
first  he  was  disposed  to  abandon  all  reference  to  it  on  the  stage  or  in 
the  programme,  but  his  sense  of  humour  prevailed.  On  reconsideration, 
as  late  as  the  Saturday  afternoon,  he  telegraphed  for  Bull,  the  scene- 
painter,  with  the  result  that  on  the  Monday  night  he  had  a  surprise 
in  store. 

No  mention  of  the  "  Englishman's  Home  "  appeared  on  the  programme, 
but  after  the  conclusion  of  the  "  potted  plays,"  Pelissier  came  before  the 
curtain  and  told  the  audience  that  unfortunately  he  had  been  unable  to 
give  them  his  version  of  "An  Englishman's  Home,"  owing  to  it  having  been 
prohibited  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  no  doubt  for  good  reason.  Of  course, 
he  said,  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him,  seeing  that  he  had  spent 
a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  scenery.  He  had  hardly  finished  speaking 
when  Lewis  Sydney  was  heard  shouting  behind  the  curtains,  "  Come  on, 
Harry,  we  are  going  to  do  it."  Pelissier,  apparently  in  great  consternation, 

k  turned  round  and,  putting  his  head  between  the  curtains,  protested,  but  in 
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vain.  Somebody  dragged  him  through,  and  the  curtains  were  drawn  back, 
disclosing  the  scene  (specially  painted  for  the  purpose),  the  adoption  of 
which  by  Punch  I  give  an  illustration,  also  the  whole  company  on  the  stage, 
more  or  less  dressed  for  the  parts  which  they  were  to  have  played,  and 
Pelissier  wrestling  with  Sydney.  That  was  all.  Never  had  the  Follies  in 
all  their  experience  been  greeted  with  such  tumultuous  applause.  The 
episode  was  repeated  every  night  for  several  weeks  afterwards.* 

Effie  Cook  has  the  distinction  of  having  afforded  "  Harry  "  with  one  of 
his  many  opportunities  for  exercising  his  resourcefulness.  During  the 
Follies'  spring  season  at  the  Apollo  last  year,  one  night  she  suddenly 
fainted  on  the  stage.  The  incident  was  much  more  disconcerting  to  the 
management  of  the  Follies  than  it  would  have  been  in  any  other  theatre, 
seeing  that  Pelissier  has  never  had  any  lady  "  understudy  "  in  his  company, 
and  that  it  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  "potted  plays  "  and  just  before 
"  Everybody's  Benefit."  But  directly  he  realised  that  she  was  too  unwell 
to  appear  again  that  evening,  he  called  to  two  women  dressers  and  told 
them  to  "go  on"  in  turn  in  her  dresses  and  do  their  best.  They  obeyed. 
Neither  could  sing  a  note,  but  fortunately,  having  to  stand  in  the  wings 
every  night,  they  knew  all  her  "  business,"  and  somehow  they  got  through 
it.  Fortunately  the  Follies'  audience  is  accustomed  to  their  eccentricities, 
and  no  doubt  regarded  the  appearance  of  these  two  strange  persons  as  one 
of  them.  Unhappily,  the  doctor  who  was  summoned  advised  that  Effie 
Cook  was  seriously  unwell,  and  she  did  not  appear  again  that  season,  her 
place  being  filled  temporarily  by  Winifred  O'Connor. 

DOGGED    DETERMINATION 

A  successful  American  millionaire,  asked  to  pronounce  a  precept  for  the 
guidance  of  young  men  said,  "  If  you  have  made  up  your  mind  that  you  see 
an  opening,  never  rest  until  you  have  succeeded  in  filling  it."  That  was 
recently — since  Pelissier  succeeded.  Years  ago  he  saw  an  opening  for  a 
new  school  of  burlesque,  a  new  development  of  the  art  of  satire.  Without 
his  spirit  of  obstinate  persistency  he  could  not  have  realised  his  ambitions 

*  Just  before  this  book  is  going  to  press  I  learn  that  the  authors  of  the  Drury  Lane 
drama,  "  The  Whip,"  have  threatened  Pelissier  with  legal  proceedings  on  account  of  his 
skit  on  their  play. 
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so  far  as  he  has  done.  In  spite  of  the  discouragement  of  his  friends,  and  of 
his  consciousness  that  those  who  listened  silently,  when  he  propounded  his 
schemes,  regarded  them  as  what  the  Americans  so  call  "  pipe  dreams,"  and 
in  spite  of  financial  reverses  (due  more  to  his  confiding  nature  than  to  his 
bad  judgment),  in  the  early  days  of  the  Follies,  he  never  failed  to  believe  in 
the  successful  result  of  his  untiring  energy.  But  although  he  has  never 
lost  confidence  in  himself,  as  regards  his  general  policy,  he  has  always 
been  ready  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  those  whose  opinions  he  has  regarded 
in  regard  to  detail.  He  believes  that  "  two  heads  are  better  than  one,"  and 
that  the  looker-on  not  only  "  sees  most  of  the  show  game,"  but  is  the  best 
judge  of  what  is  effective.  But  I  have  known  him  very  obstinate  on  some 
points — when  he  indulges  in  an  almost  stereotyped  expression,  "  Believe 
me,  I  know  I  am  right."  Then  he  generally  proves  himself  right. 

Napoleon  wrote  to  Marshal  Pelissier  after  the  latter  had  captured 
Laghouat  in  1852:  "I  expected  no  less  from  so  good  a  general  and  brave 
an  army."  When  over  half  a  century  later  Harry  Gabriel  Pelissier  and 
his  little  army  of  Follies  captured  London,  no  one  had  anticipated  such 
a  conquest  except  Pelissier  himself.  In  February,  1902,  one  day  at 
luncheon,  after  his  first  rehearsal  of  his  skit  on  National  Music,  Pelissier  II. 
told  Dan  Everard  in  confidence  that  it  was  his  firm  intention  to  leave  the 
music-halls  (he  was  to  open  at  the  Palace  two  nights  later)  and  to  take  a 
theatre  for  himself  in  the  West  End  and  fill  it  for  a  three  months'  season. 
But  even  he  did  not  then  anticipate  the  probability  of  the  Follies  playing  at 
a  theatre  for  fifteen  months  without  a  break,  as  he  will  have  done  when  his 
present  arrangement  at  the  Apollo  concludes  in  April  next. 

Apropos  of  his  pluck,  he  is  too  modest  to  confirm  a  legend  which 
obtains  more  or  less  credence  in  Folly  circles — to  the  effect  that  their  chief 
offered  his  services  for  the  South  African  War,  and  was  greatly  annoyed 
when  the  recruiting  officer,  after  looking  him,  not  up  and  down,  but  from 
side  to  side  and  back  to  front,  politely  told  him  that  the  equipment  of 
the  Balloon  Section  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers  was  quite  complete.  But 
for  this  unpardonable  blunder — and  there  were  many  like  it  in  connection 
with  the  war — the  military  history  of  Europe  might  have  immortalised 
a  second  Field  Marshal  Pelissier. 

Harry  Gabriel  Pelissier  has  realised  his  expectations  and  "made 
good"  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  he  is  now  a  prosperous  man,  drawing 
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an  income  equal  to  that  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  still  he  is  the  same 
Pelissier  as  I  used  to  see,  before  his  opening  or  at  the  end  of  his 
engagement,  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  helping,  coatless,  to  carry  in  or  out 
the  scenery  used  in  his  performance.  If  to-day  he  meets  a  stage-hand 
with  whom  he  shared  the  weight  of  a  "flat"  or  "wing"  in  those  days 
he  treats  him  as  an  old  comrade.  His  readiness  to  work  with,  as  well 
as  manage,  the  people  who  work  for  him  is  one  of  the  several  charac- 
teristics that  have  contributed  to  his  success. 

THE    MAN 

As  regards  Pelissier's  domestic  life,  there  is  little  to  say  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know.  "Is  he  married?  "  is  a  question  so  frequently  asked 
that  I  will  answer  it.  No,  emphatically  not.  He  has  never  yet  ventured 
to  ask  the  permission  of  his  company  to  perpetrate  such  a  piece  of  folly. 
He  has  no  time.  Besides,  how  could  he  find  a  parson  who  would  take 
him  seriously  ?  He  probably  would  get  up  and  object  to  his  own  banns. 
Moreover,  he  would  utilise  the  nursery  for  "potting"  his  family,  and 
reduce  the  baby  to  convulsions  by  suddenly  appearing  as  Maude  Allan  or 
Tree's  Mephistopheles. 

Hobbies  ?  Well,  it  depends  on  what  can  be  called  hobbies  to  a 
man  who  makes  a  hobby  of  his  business.  I  asked  him  whether  he  played 
golf.  "  Only  once,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  I  broke  a  set  of  clubs  in  one 
afternoon  and  lost  my  way  on  the  green."  But  he  is  an  enthusiastic 
motorist.  He  has  purchased  five  cars  in  three  years,  always  "  going  one 
better."  His  latest  is  a  Silent  Knight  Daimler.  Motoring  is  as  necessary 
to  him  as  sleep  is  to  some  people.  Sometimes  he  combines  the  two 
when  he  has  his  chauffeur  with  him.  On  Saturday  night  after  the 
performance  he  hustles  one  or  two  men  of  the  company,  or  other  friends, 
into  his  car  and  drives  'them  to  Brighton,  Eamsgate,  or  Folkestone, 
bringing  them  back  on  the  Monday  afternoon.  He  is  a  good  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  very  careful  driver.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  playgoer 
and  an  eminently  interesting  critic.  Nearly  every  Wednesday  afternoon 
he  visits  some  other  theatre — not  always  for  the  purpose  of  "  potting." 
Somewhere  and  somehow  he  finds  time  for  reading,  and  in  other  respects 
his  taste  is  remarkably  catholic.  Novels  of  all  sorts,  poetry,  and  some 
of  the  classics  he  devours  greedily,  although  by  brief  instalments. 
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He  reads  only  what  he  buys,  so  the  contents  of  his  bookshelves  at  home 
is  as  varied  as  his  entertainment  in  the  theatre.  Although  he  has  not 
studied  Art  as  a  connoisseur  or  otherwise,  his  tastes  are  distinctly  aesthetic 
—not  only  as  regards  some  dainty  fancies  in  coloured  shirts,  but  also 
on  a  higher  level ;  he  has  elaborated  in  his  mind  some  novel  and  sound 
ideas  for  theatre  decoration,  which  he  hopes  to  carry  out  one  day  in  a 
theatre  of  his  own.  But,  of  course,  music  is  his  chief  delight,  although 
he  is  seldom  induced  to  talk  music. 

Pelissier's  physical  vitality  is  as  remarkable  off  as  on  the  stage ; 
perhaps  more  so.  At  the  end  of  the  night's  performance,  in  spite  of 
having  been  almost  perpetually  "on  the  go,"  he  shows  no  sign  of  fatigue. 
He  can  rehearse  nearly  all  day  and  play  as  boisterously  in  the  evening 
as  if  he  had  done  nothing  since  morning.  At  3  a.m.  he  is  as  fresh 
as  a  boy,  and  he  sits  down  to  breakfast  at  nine  as  "fit"  as  if  he  had 
retired  to  rest  at  eleven.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  never 
in  the  doctor's  hands,  thanks  to  his  pluck  he  has  only  been  "  out  of 
the  bill "  twice  in  twelve  years.  His  mental  vitality  is  equally  unfailing. 
The  brain  is  never  quite  at  rest  except  when  he  is  asleep,  and,  judging 
from  my  experience,  when  I  have  been  staying  with  him  in  his  flat,  of 
certain  oscillating  movements  of  the  structural  fabric,  I  presume  that  he 
laughs  himself  to  sleep  every  night. 

To  him  the  evening's  performance  is  a  sheer  delight,  not  a  matter 
of  duty.  It  is  a  treat  to  see  him,  for  instance,  with  that  quaint  little 
"  bowler "  on  his  head,  and  the  rough  kerchief  round  his  neck 
running  up  the  ladder  behind  the  scenes,  by  which  the  gallery  in  the 
Music  Hall  is  reached.  He  is  bent  on  enjoying  himself  as  much  as  the 
audience  enjoy  his  remarks  in  the  gallery  vernacular  a  few  seconds  later. 
Sometimes  his  high  spirits  carry  him  away  to  such  an  extent  on  the 
stage  that  neither  he  nor  his  company  knows  "what  he  may  do  next. 

His  boisterous  ^rnoods  might  sometimes  prove  disconcerting  to  a 
casual  visitor.  It  needs  an  intimate  appreciation  of  the  man  and  his 
good  intentions  when  one  goes  into  his  dressing-room  to  discuss  a 
serious  subject,  and  he  puts  down  his  head  and  butts  violently  at  the 
front  of  one's  body.  Wrestling  is  another  of  his  means  of  "  blowing  off 
steam."  I  remember  a  very  serious  newspaper  man  being  ushered  into 
his  office  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview,  and  finding  Pelissier  and 
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Davenport,  his  co-author  (about  whom  more  in  its  proper  place  hereafter) 
struggling  on  the  floor  to    settle  by  force    majeure   a  little   difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  a  particular  play  should 
be    "  potted."      And,    strange   to   say,   the 
interviewer,  more  astonished  than  amused 
at  the  incident,  made  no  use  of  it. 

On  another  occasion  an  editor  who 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  Follies  himself 
deputed  one  of  his  staff  to  call  on  Pelis- 
sier  and  obtain  material  for  a  special  article. 
The  young  man  took  down,  mechanically 
and  laboriously,  some  excellent  stories,  re- 
marking when  he  had  finished,  "I  suppose  A  WRESTLING  BO'UT. 
I  may  rely  upon  you  that  they  are  funny ; 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  much  sense  of  humour  myself."  It  was  pathetic, 
but  to  Pelissier  only  delightful.  To  the  next  pressman  who  asked  him 
for  "  copy  "  he  made  the  most  of  the  story  for  the  benefit  of  his  visitor, 
who  happily  possessed  what  the  other  man  had  lacked  so  conspicuously. 

Apropos  of  the  Press,  Pelissier  has  never  made  a  point  of  courting 
the  favour  of  newspaper  men.  He  does  not  entertain  them,  except  with 
funny  stories,  and  nevertheless  there  is  no  actor-manager  in  England 
who  has  read  his  press-cuttings  with  greater  satisfaction  to  himself.  In 
both  London  and  the  great  provincial  centres  the  newspapers  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  Follies  in  the  warmest  terms,  several 
of  the  Metropolitan  critics  having  "  discovered  "  the  possibilities  of  the 
company  in  anticipation  of  the  public  verdict. 

INFINITE   JEST 

I  heard  it  remarked  a  few  days  ago  about  a  man  of  no  particular 
importance  that  he  was  "  dull  enough  to  be  a  successful  comedian."  The 
professional  comedian  is  sometimes,  if  not  often,  a  very  dull  person  in 
private  life.  Perhaps  he  is  exhausted  after  his  efforts  to  amuse  the  public  ; 
possibly  his  humour  depends  on  the  footlights  and  the  author's  "book" 
supplemented  by  "  gag  "  purchased  at  so  much  a  joke.  However,  there  are 
comedians,  like  Pelissier,  whose  sense  of  fun  overflows  from  the  stage  into 
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their  everyday  lives.  In  his  case  he  is  almost,  if  possible,  more  funny 
"  off  "  than  "  on,"  perhaps  because  his  humour  is  even  more  spontaneous. 
And  it  is  all  so  natural — there  is  no  attempt  to  get,  or  wait  for,  a  laugh. 
Unlike  the  typical  comedian,  he  thoroughly  appreciates  any  one  else's 
humour,  not  that  he  laughs  at  it  loudly — there  is  just  a  beaming  smile, 
and  he  holds  out  his  hand  and  grasps  that  of  whomever  it  may  be  whose 
remark  has  appealed  to  him.  He  is  a  thoroughly  good  audience  in  a  theatre 
or  elsewhere. 

Thanks  to  this  sense  of  humour,  nothing  upsets  him.  On  the  night 
before  the  Follies  opened  at  Terry's  Theatre  I  stayed  with  him  at  his  flat. 
After  we  had  got  rid  of  several  of  his  friends  who  had  accompanied  him 
home  to  smoke  and  chat,  and  enjoy  the  genial  warmth  of  a  gas-fire,  we 
retired  for  the  night — or  what  remained  of  it. 

At  about  4  a.m.  I  was  awakened  by  my  host  shouting  in  my  ear, 
"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  get  up,  as  the  flat's  on  fire."  When  I 
questioned  his  veracity,  he  settled  the  matter  by  rolling  me  out  of  bed  and 
rushing  out  of  the  room.  A  pungent,  suffocating  smoke  was  pouring  in  at 
my  open  door.  In  the  passage  I  discovered  an  absolute  stranger,  clad  in 
pyjamas,  dragging  a  jug  of  water  with  him.  He  turned  out  to  be  the 
occupant  of  the  flat  overhead,  who  had  seen  the  smoke  ascending  outside 
his  window,  and  had  given  the  alarm. 

"  Get  all  the  water  you  can!  "  shouted  Pelissier  from  the  sitting-room, 
which  was  now  very  literally  a  smoking-room ;  and  I  increased  the  strength 
of  the  local  fire  brigade  to  three.  The  couch  (on  which  one  of  the  guests  of 
the  previous  evening  probably  had  dropped  a  match  or  lighted  cigar)  had  just 
burst  into  flames,  after  smouldering  and  smoking  for  some  two  hours,  and 
the  curtains  behind  it  were  starting  to  follow  its  example.  Pelissier,  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Marshal  Pelissier,  had  tackled  the  job. 

Satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  labours,  unassisted  by  professional 
firemen,  we  put  our  three  heads  out  of  three  windows,  severally,  to  get 
away  from  the  stench  of  the  smouldering  upholstery  stuffing.  Presently 
Pelissier,  very  grimy,  but  with  a  beaming  smile,  turned  round  and  addressed 
the  stranger,  who  possibly  had  saved  our  lives  :  "  Hi !  You,  sir,  what  right 
have  you  in  my  flat — throwing  water  over  my  furniture  like  this  ?  "  He 
did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  because  his  attention  was  diverted  by  one  of  three 
policemen,  who  had  observed  the  smoke  issuing  from  the  windows, 
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shouting  to  him  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  an  inquiry  as  to  what 
had  happened. 

"  Happened  !  "  replied  Pelissier,  leaning  out  of  window,  "  Why,  what 
do  you  suppose  ?  The  flat's  on  fire,  of  course.  It's  always 
on  fire." 

Then  I  retired  again  to  bed,  only  to  be  disturbed  once 
more  by  Pelissier's  voice:  "Get  up,  for  goodness'  sake; 
there  are  two  policemen  in  the  flat,  and  such  thundering 
big  ones."  I  responded  wearily,  and  found  a  sergeant  and 
a  constable  trying,  in  taking  notes  what  had  happened,  to 
be  officially  serious  in  spite  of  my  host's  humorous  view 
of  the  situation.  I  had  never  heard  members  of  "  the 
force  "  laugh  so  loudly  before  breakfast-time. 

Four  hours  later  we  breakfasted  in  very  damp  sur- 
roundings, and  two  hours  afterwards  Pelissier  was  re- 
hearsing at  Terry's  Theatre  as  seriously  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  the  humorous  side  of  life. 

He   finds   it   difficult   to   take   any    one    or    anything 
seriously   except   rehearsals.     A  friend  who  had  met  with 
an   accident   to   his   arm,   from   which   recovery  was   very 
slow,  remarked  to  him,  "  I  am  getting  sick  of  the  whole 
thing.     I've  half  a  mind  to  have  it   cut   off   and   wear   a 
cork  arm."     "What  sort  of  a  bottle  will  you  have  at  the 
end  ?  "  inquired  Pelissier.     But  he  is  not  always  unsympa- 
thetic.    In  case  of   real  trouble   he  can  be   very  much   the  reverse  in  a 
quiet  way  of  his  own. 

As  a  host  at  supper,  or  for  week-ends  at  a  seaside  hotel,  he  disregards 
the  usual  formulae  of  etiquette,  for  which  his  genial  humour  is  a  preferable 
substitute  ;  but  once  a  year  he  takes  hospitality  more  or  less  seriously — on 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday.  This  he  celebrates  by  means  of  a  Sunday 
dinner,  at  which  members  of  the  company  and  sundry  adherents  thereto  are 
entertained  at  a  restaurant  on  a  lavish  scale.  Unconventionality  is  con- 
spicuous on  these  occasions,  mainly  by  the  forms  of  invitation. 

Last  year  he  had  prepared,  as  he  thought,  an  excellent  joke  for  the 
occasion.  Taking  a  certain  entertainment  agent  into  his  exclusive 
confidence,  he  commissioned  him  to  engage  some  very  ordinary  troupe 
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of  seaside  pierrots,  who  were  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  as  to  the  company 
before  which  they  were  to  give  their  performance.  But  the  agent  also  had 
a  sense  of  humour,  and  engaged  the  very  best  procurable  troupe.  Pelissier 
beamed  with  smiles  when  a  waiter,  after  dinner  was  finished,  announced 
that  the  entertainers  had  arrived.  He  went  out  to  welcome  them  and 
escorted  them  into  the  room.  One  "  turn  "  after  another  was  greeted  by 
the  Follies  with  loud  and  genuine  applause,  which  was  well  deserved.  The 
agent,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  chuckled  with  delight,  and  the  host 
realised  that  he  was  caught  in  his  own  trap,  and,  after  recovering  from  his 
discomfiture,  warmly  congratulated  the  troupe,  and  to  their  surprise 
identified  himself  and  his  company.  On  one  of  these  occasions  every 
guest  found  a  placard  fixed  to  the  wall  behind  his  or  her  seat  on  which  was 
inscribed  in  huge  lettering  some  genially  insulting  remark  apropos  of  his, 
or  her,  particular  weakness. 

In  his  own  flat  he  delights  to  entertain  his  friends  in  his  own  particular 
way.  For  instance,  the  man  whom  he  has  kept  so  much  amused  over 
supper  that  the  guest  has  missed  a  last  train  is  driven  to  the  flat  in  a 
taxi-cab,  supplied  with  a  whisky  and  soda  and  a  suit  of  pyjamas  and  shown 
to  the  spare  room.  Sometimes  the  spare  room  bed  is  found  to  be  already 
occupied  by  a  self-invited  surprise  visitor  who  has  turned  in  before  the 
return  of  his  host,  and  the  supper  guest  "  shakes  down  "  on  the  sitting-room 
sofa.  The  housekeeper,  who  "  sleeps  out,"  never  knows,  when  she  arrives 
in  the  morning,  how  many  guests  will  appear  at  breakfast  until  she  has 
inspected  the  sitting-room  sofa  and  looked  for  boots  outside  the  spare  room. 

By  the  way,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Follies'  chief  that  in  these  days 
of  prosperity  he  is  content  with  the  unpretentious  flat  which  provided  him 
with  so  much  of  a  home  as  he  had  time  to  occupy  when  he  was  struggling 
to  make  two  ends  meet.  It  is  only  quite  lately  that  he  has  had  it  re- 
decorated and  refurnished,  and  has  made  some  more  or  less  abortive 
attempts  to  keep  his  correspondence  and  music  on  the  table  and  piano 
instead  of  on  the  floor.* 

Pelissier  is  of  an  almost  reprehensibly  generous  disposition.  This  he 
carries  sometimes  to  the  point  of  eccentricity.  Happily  His  Majesty's  Com- 

*  Since  the  above  lines  were  written  H.  G.  P.  has  secured  a  lease  of  a  picturesque, 
unpretentious  old  house,  with  a  large  garden,  at  Finchley — the  house  where  he  was  born, 
and  where  he  will  shortly  play  the  part  of  country  squire. 
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missioners  of  Taxes  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inform  His  Majesty's 
Lunacy  Commissioners  that  Harry  Gabriel  P61issier  pays  income  tax  on  his 
actual  income,  not  on  an  imaginary  amount,  the  correctness  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  dispute.  "You  see,"  he  argues,  "  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  must  live,  and  he  would  probably  die  (officially  at  any  rate) 


•$»  Ifarry  <5abriel,   by  the  (Brace  of  (Boo,  gentleman. 
do  hereby  command  jour  attendance  on  Sunday, 
26tb.  1908.  at  TJagani's,  Great  "Portland  Street. 
at  8  of  the  forcnigbt,  for  eating  purposes. 

Wberefor  fail  not  at  your  peril. 


51.  S.V.Ip. 

N.B.— PLEASE   ARRIVE   SOBER 

AN   INVITATION    TO   PELISSIER'S    BIRTHDAY   PARTY. 


if  I  did  not  help  him  to  meet  his  deficit.     That  is  why  I  work  so  hard — I 
am  patriotic,  if  nothing  else." 

The  number  of  people  who  possess  something  which  they  are  convinced 
is  essential  to  Pelissier's  happiness  and  prosperity  is  incredible.  And  it  is 
wonderful  how  they  succeed  in  identifying  him  and  ascertaining  where  and 
when  he  is  to  be  found,  and  in  making  his  acquaintance.  A  characteristic 
story  is  told  in  this  connection.  Motoring  on  the  Great  North  Road, 
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Pelissier  stopped  for  light  refreshment  at  an  hotel  in  an  old-fashioned 
market  town.  Even  there,  in  the  crowded  smoke-room,  almost  every  one 
seemed  to  know  him,  and  several  were  ready  with  commercial  propositions. 
One  had  a  car  to  sell,  another  a  dog,  and  a  third  had  written  a  song 
without  which  the  Follies'  entertainment  could  not  achieve  the  success 
which  it  deserved.  Pelissier,  hopelessly  confused  as  to  which  was  which, 
after  providing  the  most  gushing  of  his  casual  acquaintances  with  refreshing 
beverages,  turned  to  one  man  whom  he  mistook  for  the  amateur  song- writer, 
and  in  a  moment  of  generous-minded  boredom  inquired,  "  What  do  you 
want  for  it?"  "Oh!  I'll  let  you  have  it  for  a  sovereign,"  was  the  reply, 
and,  just  as  he  would  have  given  an  importunate  match-seller  sixpence  to 
get  rid  of  him,  Pelissier  handed  over  the  gold  coin — to  find  that  he  was  the 
possessor,  not  of  a  few  pages  of  typewriting,  but  of  a  very  big,  very  much 
overcoated  and  underbred  sheep-dog,  which  he  has  never  seen  since. 
But  professional  begging  letter-writers  and  stage-door  loan-seekers  have 
exhausted  his  patience.  The  former  receive  no  encouragement,  and  the 
latter  find  themselves  confronted  by  a  very  matter-of-fact  representative 
of  their  proposed  financier,  whose,  searching  questions  send  them  away 
convinced  that  Pelissier's  philanthropic  disposition  cannot  be  trifled  with. 

Almost  every  evening  during  the  interval  he  is  "  at  home  "  to  some  of 
his  friends  in  his  dressing-room,  which,  by  the  way,  is  so  small  that  it 
sometimes  happens  that  several  of  his  visitors  have  to  form  a  queue  outside 
the  door,  waiting  their  turn.  "  Come  in  if  you  can  ;  if  not,  get  a  corkscrew 
and  pull  me  out,"  Pelissier  shouted  one  night  to  a  well-known  literary  man 
who  was  waiting  outside  his  door  for  an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to 
the  King  of  Mirthrnakers.  Many  a  distinguished  actor,  author,  or  dramatist 
has  been  wedged  into  that  little  room  to  risk  having  his  whiskj7  and  soda 
upset  over  his  dress  suit  by  the  arrival  of  another  visitor,  or  some  sudden 
movement  of  the  host  or  his  dresser  in  the  course  of  a  change  of  costume. 
It  is  delightful  to  see  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  in  a  moment  of  freedom 
from  the  cares  of  "  His  Majesty's,"  cautiously  sipping  a  lemon-squash 
through  a  straw,  and  exchanging  frivolities  with  the  other  actor-manager. 

Pelissier  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  people 
who  have  known  him  only  a  few  minutes  are  prepared  for,  and  will  not 
resent,  his  fun.  One  evening,  during  an  interval  in  the  performance,  I  went 
into  his  dressing-room  to  have  a  chat.  On  the  small  sofa,  which  is  the  only 
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seat  for  visitors,  I  found  sitting  huddled  together  two  gentlemen,  strangers 
to  one  another,  who  proved  to  be  a  certain  distinguished  peer  and  a  doctor. 
"Hello!  Gardner,"  he  said  to  me  as  I  entered,  "let  me  introduce  you  to 

Lord and  Dr. .  But  I've  forgotten  which  is  which,  so  you  must 

find  out  for  yourself."  And  he  rushed  out  of  the  room  to  take  up  his  cue 
on  the  stage,  leaving  me  to  identify  and  entertain  his  visitors. 

He  has  a  curious,  inconsequently  abrupt  way  of  replying  to  any  one's 
remark  which  does  not  quite  interest  him.  A  friend  who  was  talking  to 
him  in  the  wings  one  evening,  apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  said,  "My 
father  has  a  birthday  to-day,"  to  which  Pelissier  replied,  "And  my  father 
has  a  grey  beard."  And  that  finished  the  conversation. 

He  takes  the  bright  view  of  everything.  When  his  box-office  "  return  " 
at  night  happens  (a  very  rare  occurrence)  to  be  particularly  disheartening 
he  is  more  jovial  than  usual.  When  he  has  been  in  one  of  his  most  joyous 
moods,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  theatre,  he  has  noticed  an  abnormally  weak 
queue  standing  outside  the  pit  entrance,  he  has  collected  some  of  his  own 
company  and  made  them  go  out  and  join  him,  to  •  strengthen  the  queue 
temporarily,  pour  encourager  les  autres.  I  remember  one  day  passing  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  with  him  while  the  pitites  were  just  beginning 
to  assemble  for  the  matinee.  "  I  say,  this  isn't  half  good  enough  for  Frank 
Curzon,"  he  remarked;  "come  along,  let's  help  him."  And  he  made  me 
stand  behind  him  in  the  queue.  But  we  were  discovered — or  rather  he  was. 
The  policeman  on  duty  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "Hello!  Mr.  Pelissier, 
you've  lost  the  way  to  the  Apollo." 

Pelissier  seems  to  meet  with  more  appreciation  among  policemen  than 
among  magistrates ;  in  fact,  the  latter,  when  on  one  occasion  he  was  an 
unwilling  visitor  to  Petty  Sessions  to  discuss  the  subject  of  motoring, 
failed  altogether  to  appreciate  his  humour. 

Asked  by  the  presiding  magistrate  whether  it  was  true  that,  after 
a  constable  had  signalled  to  him  to  stop,  he  proceeded  on  his  way,  and, 
turning  round,  waved  his  hand  to  the  policeman,  he  replied  :  "  No,  sir,  that 
is  impossible."  "Why  impossible?"  asked  the  magistrate.  "Because, 
sir,"  replied  Pelissier,  "  I  could  not  possibly  wave  my  hand  to  a  man  whom 
I  did  not  know,  and  I  never  met  the  constable  before." 

The  same  evening,  as  he  drew  up  to  the  stage  door  of  the  Apollo 
Theatre,  a  policeman,  who  had  read  the  case  in  the  evening  paper  and  had 
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learnt  to  appreciate  the  Follies,  welcomed  him  on  his  safe  return  to  London, 
and  remarked,  "  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  it  was  a  case  of  the  sins  of  the 
son  being  visited  on  the  father."  "  How  so  ?  "  asked  Pelissier.  "  Because 
your  young  chauffeur  was  driving,  and  not  you,  sir."  "  See  that  this  man 
has  a  year's  engagement,"  Pelissier  said  to  his  secretary. 

Unless  he  has  been  thoroughly  "run  down"  from  overwork,  I  have 
never  known  him  depressed  in  spirits — not  even  when,  after  he  had  got 
a  strong  hold  on  the  public  and  a  failure  seemed  impossible,  he  experienced 
one  of  his  greatest  disappointments.  He  thought  to  vary  the  character  of 
his  entertainment,  and  prepared  a  remarkably  clever  little  play— a  kind  of 
pierrot  tragedy.  The  story  was  admirably  worked  out,  the  appropriate 
music  was  one  of  Pelissier's  most  serious  compositions,  and  he  had  never 
given  more  attention  to  detail  in  scenery,  "properties,"  and  lighting 
effects.  Moreover,  it  offered  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  actor-manager 
to  give  the  public  a  taste  of  his  quality  as  a  gruesome  actor.  It  was  an 
ambitious  venture  in  which  he  had  great  confidence. 

After  he  had  thoroughly  rehearsed  it  in  London,  he  produced  it  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  Follies'  Christmas  season  (1907-8)  in  Manchester. 
The  audience  were  unprepared  for  anything  so  serious,  and  some  of  them, 
having  come  to  laugh,  laughed  at  the  tragic  situations,  failing  to  grasp  the 
character  or  spirit  of  the  play.  Pelissier  took  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
situation,  bravely  decided  without  hesitation  to  omit  his  pet  playlet  from 
the  following  night's  programme,  and  treated  the  venture  as  one  of  the 
chances  of  war. 

Pelissier's  relations  to  his  company  are  unique.  He  is  more  of  a  father 
or  brother  than  a  manager.  He  is  addressed  and  spoken  of  by  all  of  them 
—not  as  "the  chief"  or  "the  governor,"  but  simply  as  "Harry,"  and  he 
takes  as  much  interest  in  their  private  affairs  as  in  their  performance  on  the 
stage.  When  the  marriage  of  Lewis  Sydney  and  Ethel  Allandale  was  fixed 
to  take  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the  short  tour  of  the  suburban  theatres 
which  followed  immediately  after  their  spring  season  at  the  Apollo  last  year, 
"  Harry,"  being  badly  in  need  of  a  thorough  change,  had  planned  a  long 
motor  trip  through  France  and  Germany,  and  was  compelled  to  deny  him- 
self the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  wedding.  But,  while  in  Paris,  he 
was  overcome  by  a  sensation  of  remorse  and  homesickness  when  he  was 
reminded  of  his  little  company  by  seeing  "  Folies  Bergere  "  written  large 
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over  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  of  that  name.  The  next  day  he,  his 
car,  and  his  chauffeur  returned  to  London,  and  the  following  morning  he 
turned  up  at  the  wedding.  He  will  continue  that  Continental  trip  at  some 
future  time. 

Were  he  an  ordinary  London  manager  (say  of  the  type  of  one  who 
is  said  to  have  put  up  a  notice  in  his  green-room  some  years  ago  desiring 
his  company  not  to  recognise  him  outside  the  theatre),  his  success  would 
have  been  impossible.  It  must  be  as  evident  to  the  audience  as  to  those 
who  know  the  company  behind  the  scenes,  that  he  is  as  delighted  when 
any  one  of  them  scores  a  "  hit  "  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself,  and  that 
the  company  reciprocate  in  this  sentiment. 

In  their  touring  days,  when  they  often  played  in  three  towns  in  one 
week,  Pelissier  was  far  more  concerned  for  their  comfort  than  for  his 
own;  he  generally  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  the  "boys"  and  took 
the  head  of  the  table  at  meals.  At  the  Apollo  every  member  has,  his 
or  her,  separate  dressing-room  and  dresser — a  luxury  unknown  in  any 
other  London  theatre.* 

His  liberal-mindedness  has  probably  contributed  almost  as  largely 
to  the  realisation  of  his  ambition  as  his  unflagging  energy  and  the 
originality  of  his  ideas. 

;:  He  is  now  making  special  arrangements  in  his  new  home  at  Finchley  for  "  putting 
up  "  the  men  of  the  company  for  the  night  or  for  week-ends.  Each  of  them  has  been 
measured  for  pyjamas,  and  two  bedrooms  have  been  set  aside  for  their  use,  one — to  be 
known  as  the  "  Casual  Ward  " — with  two  beds,  and  the  other  as  the  "  Nursery  "  for  Douglas 
Maclaren,  the  baby  of  the  company.  This  is  being  papered  with  a  nursery  wallpaper, 
with  cocks,  hens,  lambs,  &c.,  disporting  themselves  on  the  frieze.  By  the  way,  at  the 
moment  H.  G.  P.  is  busy  with  an  axe  felling  superfluous  trees  on  his  new  estate.  I  hear 
that  he  first  tried  pushing  them  over  with  the  weight  of  his  body,  but  this  was  not 
altogether  successful. 
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Good  people,  all,    I  claim  your  kind  attention 
Before  we  start  I  should  just  like  to  mention 

Chorus.     He  would  just  like  to  mention 
That  in  these  days  of  competition 
To  obtain  due  recognition 

It  is  a  necessary  fact,  I  do  assure  you, 
When  every  man  doth  strive  for  pelf, 
If  you  don't  blow  your  trumpet  for  yourself, 

There  is  no  one  else  who'll  do  it  for  you. 


And  although  I  says  it,  perhaps  who  shouldn't, 
To   deceive   I  really  couldn't. 

Oh  !  believe  me  in  this  statement,  I  implore  you, 
If  there  is  a   show  upon  this  earth 
Where  one  does  get  one's  money's  worth, 

Well,  it  is  the  charming  show  we  set  before  you. 

Chorus. 
Bring  your  friends  to  see  the  Follies,  &c.,  &c. 


:»— 2* 


Bring  your  friends  to     see    the    Fol-lies  !  Wheel  'em  round  on  trucks  and    trol-Ieys, 
Moderate. 


Come    on    Daimlers         or      on     Bol  -  lees ;     We    are     nev  -  er        slow.         So, 


win-some  Flo's  and    dim  -  pled  Dol  -  lies,  Stamp  your  feet  and    wave  your  brol  -  lies, 


,{SVrr-rf!         — ^ 


£=$= 


-I 1- 


^ 


a^g=^-jx-^ 


^ 


Cer  -  tain  cure  for         me  -  Ian  -  cho  -  lies         Is     our    Pier  -  rot      Show. 


^ 
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PELISSIER'S    PLAYMATES 


THE    PRESENT    COMPANY 

(Excepting  MORRIS  HAKVEY,  wlio  joined  since  this  was  painted.) 
From  JULIUS  PRICE'S  POSTER-PAINTING. 


EIGHT  more  delightful  persons  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  than  the 
four  girls  and  four  boys  who  form  the  most  harmonious  and  effective 
ensemble  ever  collected  by  a  theatrical  manager.  While  every  Folly  has 
an  individuality  of  his  or  her  own,  there  are  three  characteristics  that  are 
common  to  all — a  sense  of  humour,  an  unselfish  devotion  to  their  chief 
and  the  work  he  imposes  on  them,  and  good  comradeship.  Their  life  is 
one  continuous  bubble  of  merriment.  By  the  way,  one  evening  during  the 
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interval  at  the  Apollo  Theatre,  I  overheard  an  instructive  conversation 
between  two  immaculately  dressed  young  men.  "I  say,  old  chap,"  asked 
one,  "  supposing  you  could  choose,  which  of  the  Folly  girls  would  you 
marry?"  "Any  one  of  them — or,  if  we  were  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
whole  lot,"  was  the  reply. 

As  it  is  evident,  judging  from  remarks  which  on  other  occasions  I 
have  heard  made  by  members  of  the  Follies'  audiences,  that  the  public 
take  almost  as  much  interest  in  the  individuals  as  in  the  whole  company, 
I  will  introduce  each  in  turn. 


IN    A    FIT    OF   MODESTY. 

(Two  were  so  modest  that  they  cannot  be  seen.) 
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P)ioto  by  "DAILY  MIRROR." 


LEWIS    SYDNEY 

I  HAVE  included  Lewis  Sydney  among 
the  four  "boys"  of  the  Follies,  but  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  give  any  precise,  or 
even  approximate,  information  as  to  the 
date  of  his  birth.  The  Follies  themselves 
are  entirely  ignorant  on  this  point.  Even 
his  wife,  Ethel-  Allandale,  can  state  nothing 
more  definite  than:  "He  has  told  me  that 
he  was  born  during  some  important  war, 
but  he  either  does  not  know,  or  will  not 
say,  whether  it  was  the  Peninsular  or  the 
Boer  War." 

Presumably,    it    is    due    to    a    certain 
amount  of  respect  for  his  age  that  Sydney 
is  the  only  member  of  the  company  who  is 
never  addressed,  or  referred  to,  by  his  Christian  name. 

As  regards  his  early  education,  he  says  that  his  parents  intended 
him  for  a  millionaire.  Doubtless  Pelissier  is  seeing  to  it  that  so  good 
an  intention  shall  not  be  frustrated !  Anyway,  he  began  life  in  the 
office  of  his  father,  a  well-known  City  printer.  But  he  abandoned  that 
pursuit,  discovering  himself  to  be  a  "printer's  error." 

Unlike  most  of  the  Follies  of  earlier  days,  he  had  some  ordinary 
stage  experience — as  villain  in  melodrama,  and  "juvenile"  in  comedy, 
with  sundry  touring  companies  of  minor  importance.  Once,  in  a 
"fit-up"  company,  the  orchestra  consisting  of  a  pianist,  deserted,  and 
Sydney,  when  not  acting,  "  vamped "  at  the  piano  in  front  of  and 
below  the  stage,  concealed  from  the  audience  by  means  of  pulling  one 
of  the  green  baize  curtains  right  over  him  and  the  piano.  In  one 
scene  he  had  the  curious  experience  of  playing  his  own  "entrance  music," 
having  immediately  after  the  last  chord  to  run  up  the  three  wooden 
steps  (also  concealed  by  the  curtain)  on  to  the  stage  and  enter  from 
the  side,  all  in  about  four  seconds. 

One   of   his   early  experiences  was  less  amusing.     The  manager  dis- 
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• 


AS    HIMSELF. 
Photo  by  HANA. 


AS   ONE   OF   THE    "  THREE    OLD    MEN." 
PJioto  by  HANA. 


appeared  with  all  available  cash, 
and  the  company  subsisted  for 
two  days  on  half  a  sovereign 
and  a  large  tin  of  biscuits,  both 
of  which  Sydney  had  oppor- 
tunely just  received  from  his 
mother.  His  last  night's  lodg- 
ing in  that  town  was  on  a  bench 
in  the  street  —a  typical  experi- 
ence for  a  future  millionaire  ! 

Soon  after  Pelissier  took  over 
the  Follies,  Sydney  called  on 
him  and  gave  a  little  sketch  at 
the  piano,  following  it  with  an 
imitation  of  the  cornet.  Asked 
whether  he  could  sing  a  serious 
song,  he  started  on  "  The  Be- 
douin's Love  Song,"  and  his 
future  manager  shrieked  so 
loudly  for  help  that  the  song 
came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion. 
However,  Sydney  was  engaged, 
but  on  condition  that  he  never 
posed  again  as  a  ballad  singer. 
By  a  coincidence  he  has  since 
then  (in  the  Music  Hall  Bur- 
lesque) scored  heavily  with  the 
same  ballad,  but  not  by  treating 
it  seriously. 

Once  he  very  nearly  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  serious, 
not  to  say  courageous,  vocalist. 
When  the  Follies  were  appear- 
ing on  a  seaside  pier,  a  remark- 
ably stout  elderly  lady,  after 
some  of  the  company  had 
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started  a  quartette,  suddenly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  enter- 
tainment did  not  amuse  her.  She  rose  from  her  seat  and  struggled 
towards  the  gangway.  Half-way  she  stuck  fast  between  a  gentleman's 
knees  and  the  back  of  the  seat  in  front  of  him,  and  failed  to  extricate 
herself.  The  humour  of  the  situation  was  irresistible,  even  to  the  Follies. 
One  after  another,  Pelissier  first,  three  of  the  four  broke  down  completely, 
leaving  Sydney,  the  bass,  to  finish  the  quartette  by  himself,  which  he  did 
to  the  great  satisfaction  of  himself  and  intense  amusement  of  the  audience. 

Referring  to  his  earliest  experiences  with  the  Follies,  he  told  me  one 
day  in  confidence  :  "  The  first  thing  I  did  after  joining  the  company  was  to 
fall  in  love  with  Ethel  Allandale.  The  result  of  this  faux  pas  you  wit- 
nessed last  year  at  the  parish  church  of  Turnham  Green.  But,"  he  added, 
"  you  may  never  have  heard  of  what  I  went  through  that  day.  First  of  all, 
there  was  all  my  anxiety  as  to  whether  Ethel  would  remember  the  place 
and  day ;  and  there  was  worse  to  follow.  I  never  suffered  so  much  from 
thirst.  You  may  remember  what  a  warm  day  it  was.  At  what  the  ladies' 
papers  called  the  '  reception  '  after  the  ceremony  I  endeavoured  to  play  the 
host,  and  so  successfully  that  every  time  I  went  to  the  buffet  to  get  a  glass 
of  champagne  for  myself,  one  or  other  of  the  male  guests  came  up  to  me 
and  took  it  from  my  hand  with  a  polite  '  Thank  you.'  At  last  I  found 
myself  alone  with  a  waiter  and  a  fresh  bottle,  but  just  as  he  was  drawing 
the  cork  a  crowd  of  Follies  rushed  up  and  told  me  that  the  bride  was 
waiting  for  me  in  our  motor,  and  absolutely  refused  to  go  on  the  honeymoon 
by  herself.  That  honeymoon  was  exactly  an  hour  old  when  I  enjoyed  the 
first  drop  that  I  had  drunk  since  breakfast." 

On  two  occasions  Sydney  left  the  company  temporarily.  Six  years 
ago,  owing  to  bad  health,  he  had  to  take  a  voyage  to  South  Africa.  While 
in  Capetown  an  influential  deputation  of  citizens  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  give  one  special  evening's  entertainment,  and  he  accepted  the  idea, 
thinking  to  recover  some  of  the  cost  of  the  voyage.  The  expenses  of  the 
performance  amounted  to  £33,  and  the  total  receipts  to  £35,  so  that  he 
made  a  profit  of  exactly  <£2,  which  he  spent  gaily  on  the  friends  who  had 
made  the  brilliant  suggestion.  On  his  return  to  England,  some  little  time 
before  he  had  to  rejoin  Pelissier,  he  found  that  his  agent  had  booked  him  to 
give  his  entertainment  at  the  piano  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  where  he  had 
the  novel  experience  of  appearing  as  a  "  single  turn  "  in  the  same  bill  with 
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the  Follies.     In  1906  he  was  absent  for  a  few   months,   but  returned  to 
make  a  hit  in  "  Baffles  "  at  the  Eoyalty  Theatre. 

Sydney  originally,  and  for  some  time  after  he  joined  the  Follies, 
specialised  in  sketches  at  the  piano,  the  three  most  memorable  of  which  are 
"A  Melodrama,"  "Oh!  Adolphus,"  and  "A  Simple  Country  Episode." 
He  soon  developed  into  a  remarkably  versatile  burlesque  actor.  His  per- 
formance of  the  Cat  in  the  Follies'  Christmas  Pantomime  skit  was  worthy 


There  was  an  old  party  named  Lewis, 
Engaged  to  a  beautiful  Jewess ; 

He  was  shot  in  a  cab  by 

An  elderly   Rabbi: 
(We're  sorry  this  story  untrue  is). 


A   PAGE    FROM   "  THE    FOLLIES'    PICTURE    BOOK. 


of  any  pantomime.  In  "  Hamlet  "  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  King 
and  the  Gravedigger,  having  in  one  scene  to  make  his  exit  as  the  latter  and 
his  entrance  as  the  former  in  exactly  one  minute.  His  Bunny  in  "  Baffles  " 
and  one  of  the  pirates  in  the  "  Peter  Pan-tomime  "  were  features  of  the  bill. 
More  recently  Apollo  audiences  can  recall  his  famous  impersonation  of 
Lewis  Waller  in  "  A  White  Man  "  and  his  John  Storm  in  "  The  Christian." 
His  recitation  of  "  Kissing  Cup's  Kace  "  seems  never  likely  to  exhaust  its 
popularity ;  he  has  been  giving  it  for  fifteen  years,  having  discovered  its 
possibilities  some  time  before  he  joined  the  Follies. 
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Lewis  Sydney  is  now  admittedly  one  of  the  best  raconteurs  on  the 
stage,  and  some  of  the  best  stories  which  he  tells  off  the  stage  relate  to  his 
experiences  in  his  constant  search  for  new  material.  For  instance,  one 
night  he  received  a  note,  sent  up  from  the  stage  door,  the  writer  of  which 
was  prepared  to  give  him  some  good  original  stories.  The  visitor,  a  youth 
in  evening  dress,  was  invited  up  to  the  dressing-room,  and,  after  several 
whiskys  and  sodas,  began  his  anecdotes.  The  first  happened  to  be  a  very 
ancient  "  chestnut,"  the  second  could  not  be  told  on  any  English  stage,  the 
point  of  the  third  was  quite  unintelligible,  and  the  fourth  was  one  of 
Sydney's  own,  which  he  had  discarded  three  months  previously. 

One  of  Sydney's  worst  troubles  in  this  connection  is  in  that  soon  after 
he  has  begun  to  tell  an  original  story  it  is  sure  to  appear  (generally  without 
acknowledgment)  in  the  columns  of  one  or  other  of  the  penny  weekly 
periodicals,  and  then,  when  he  tells  it  thereafter,  some  one  in  the  audience 
says,  "  Oh,  that's  old.  I  read  it  in  the  — 

Among  his  various  imitations  none  is  so  successful  as .  that  of 
musical  instruments,  and  he  does  not  always  depend  on  mere  noise.  In  the 
skit  on  Tschaikowski's  "  1812  "  his  tin  whistle  obbligato  was  a  thing  of  joy, 
and  in  the  Music  Hall  Burlesque  the  flute  accompaniment  to  Gwennie 
Mars'  song  was  quite  a  brilliant  achievement. 

Off  as  wel  as  on  the  stage  he  is  a  delightful  humorist,  occasionally, 
but  quite  courteously,  at  the  expense  of  some  one  present  who  is  entirely 
devoid  of  any  sense  of  humour. 

But,  by  the  way,  I  must  not  forget  a  good  story  at  Sydney's  expense. 
One  evening  he  arrived  at  the  theatre  earlier  than  usual  in  order  to  medi- 
tate over  the  desirability  of  contributing  largely  out  of  his  savings  to  the 
flotation  of  a  new  Russian  Loan.  His  calculations  were  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  Pelissier's  fingers  on  a  piano  on  the  floor  above.  Then  the  music 
ceased,  and  he  heard  the  hoofsteps  of,  as  he  supposed,  his  chief  descending 
the  stairs.  It  occurred  to  him  to  prepare  a  surprise  for  Harry.  He  threw 
open  his  dressing-room  door,  which  faces  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  and 
stood  on  his  head  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  His  vision  was  somewhat 
marred  by  a  rush  of  blue  blood  to  the  head,  but,  still,  he  could  hear.  And 

^  During  the  past  few  months  the  prizewinners  in  three  competitions  for  "  the  best 
original  story  "  have  obtained  prizes  by  means  of  stories  originated  by  Lewis  Sydney. 
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he  heard  some  one  enter  his  room  and  walk  round  it  as  if  the  presence  of 
its  lawful  occupant  was  overlooked.  A  terrible  sense  of  fear  overcame  him 
—perhaps  Harry  was  preparing  some  deadly  form  of  practical  joke  of  his 
own.  He  hurriedly  reversed  his  position,  to  find — his  dresser  calmly 
tidying  the  toilet  table,  entirely  ignoring  the  presence  of  the  would-be 
acrobat,  or  perhaps  despising  his  temporary  lord  and  master's  effort  to  be 
funny.  Somewhat  abashed,  Sydney  tried  feebly  to  explain  away  the 
situation  with,  "  Hello  !  is  that  you,  Sam  ?  I  was  doing  some  exercises  by 
the  advice  of  my  doctor." 
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ETHEL    ALLANDALE 

NEXT  after  Pelissier,  Ethel  Allandale  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  company 
—but  not  in  age,  because  she  was  barely  sixteen  when  she  became  a  Folly. 
Her  previous  stage  experience  was  with  a  clever  concert  party,  with  which 
she,  incidentally,  played  the  banjo.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Follies 
she  played  the  mandoline,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  mandolinists  in  the 
country. 

When  I  asked  her  one  day  as  to  her  earliest  experiences  with  the 
Follies,  she  told  me,  in  confidence,  "  The  first  thing  I  did  when  Sydney 
joined  us  was  to  fall  in  love  with  him.  You  know  the  result.  On  this 
subject  I  cannot  tell  you  more  ;  it  is  too  sad." 

Like  her  husband,  she  has  twice  left  the  company  :  once  to  go  on  tour 
with  the  "  Casino  Girl,"  and  the  second  time  to  take  an  engagement  in 
"Nelly  Neil"  at  the  Aldwych  Theatre. 

Among  her  many  achievements,  no  one  who  ever  saw  the  Christmas 
Pantomime  skit  is  likely  to  forget  her  Fairy  Queen — how,  standing  before 
the  "front  cloth  "  with  a  wand  in  her  hand,  she  sang  in  that  shrill,  high 
soprano  voice  characteristic  of  the  typical  fairy  queen  of  pantomime,  in 
defiance  of  the  exaggerated  turmoil  created  by  the  stage  hands  setting  the 
transformation  scene  behind  the  cloth  which  every  now  and  then  bulged 
out,  nearly  throwing  her  on  to  the  footlights.  Later  on,  her  Polonius  in 
"Hamlet"  was  a  fine  tour  de  force.  In  the  "potted  plays,"  whether  in 
a  prominent  or  minor  part,  she  has  always  "  got  home,"  especially  as 
Marguerite  in  "  Faust."  The  most  remarkable  of  her  imitations  was 
that  of  Margaret  Cooper  in  the  Music  Hall  Burlesque.  Among  her 
many  songs,  "  My  Teddy  Bear  "  and  "  When  I  Walked  out  with  a  Soldier  " 
probably  have  been  the  most  popular ;  and  as  an  accompanist  she  has  few 
equals. 

There  is  a  very  characteristic  story — perhaps  only  a  Follies'  legend- 
told  about  Ethel  Allandale.  She  was  rehearsing  (not  with  the  Follies)  for 
a  musical  comedy,  and  for  the  first  time  came  into  contact  with  the  par- 
ticular element  of  the  theatrical  profession  which  seems  inseparable  from 
that  class  of  play.  At  several  successive  rehearsals  one  "  show  girl"  after 
another  arrived  in  a  new  fur  cloak,  and  in  response  to  the  admiration  of  her 
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friends  vouchsafed  the  information  as  to  how  much  it  had  cost  (£50,  £60, 
or  £80)  out  of  her  prospective  salary  of  about  £3  a  week.  Ethel  arrived 
one  morning  wearing  a  very  dilapidated  rabbit-skin  necktie,  on  which  she 
pinned  a  card  bearing  the  inscription— 

"  This  cost  Is. 

Ethel  Allandale,  since  she  joined  the  Follies,  has  had  many  admirers 
apart  from  Lewis  Sydney,  and  in  this  connection  she  has  had  some  amusing 
experiences,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  :  A  youth,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to 
obtain  an  introduction  to  her,  contented  himself  for  some  time  with  leaving 
flowers  and  chocolates  at  the  stage  door,  accompanied  by  little  notes 
expressing  his  admiration  in  quite  respectful  terms.  One  day,  evidently 
getting  impatient  and  unable  to  control  his  feelings  any  longer,  he  wrote 
her  a  letter  (accompanied  by  his  photograph)— 

"  DEAR  Miss  ALLANDALE, — Although  we  have  never  met,  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  a  stranger  to  you,  and  I  am  so  bold  as  to  tell  you  that  I  am  now  convinced  that 
I  could  never  marry  any  one  but  you,  and  feel  sure  that  I  could  make  you  a  good 
husband.  I  am  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  have  an  independent  income. 

"  I  cannot  face  the  possibility  of  your  writing  me  a  cruel  rebuff  (which  per- 
haps I  deserve),  so  I  only  ask  you,  if  you  are  heart-free  and  would  allow  me  to 
make  your  acquaintance  and  that  of  your  family,  to  send  me  the  enclosed  postcard, 
marked  '  A,'  writing  nothing  more  on  it  than  your  address.  If,  on  the  other  hand 
(and  I  most  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary),  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me  or 
hear  from  me  again,  please  put  me  out  of  my  agony  by  sending  me  the  other  card, 
which  I  have  marked  '  B.'  I  await  one  of  them  most  anxiously. 

"  Yours  devotedly, 


The  two  postcards  were  enclosed,  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  never  saw 
"  A  "  again. 

Ethel  possesses  a  pretty  wit  of  her  very  own.  Sometimes  it  is 
delicately  tinged  with  sarcasm,  which  may  account  for  this  particular 
admirer's  cautious  method  of  approach. 
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A   PIERROT'S  TRAGEDY 
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DERRY   DOWN    DEY1 

A  Pierrot's  Tragedy. 
Words  by  ARTHUR  DAVENPORT.  Music  by  H.  G.  PELISSIER. 
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Two    com-rades  dwelt  in    an  old  world  town,  Hey  down  der-rvdmvn  dey  !  For 
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never  were  two   such  friends  as  they,  Till  a     rift   appeared  in  the   lute    one  day  ;  It  was 
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caused  by    a  maid- en  who  chanced  that    way,      Hey  down  der-ry  down  dey  ! 
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Hey    down    der-ry  down  dey  ! 


Hey    down    der-ry  down  dey  ! 
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II. 
She  was  fair  and  passing  sweet ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey  ! 
Their  hearts  they  both  laid  at  her  feet ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey  ! 
She  was  untouched  by  Cupid's  dart, 
But  the  one  had  gold  to  take  his  part, 
While  jealousy  gnawed  the  other's  heart; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey ! 


III. 
But  though  his  suit  he  found  despised  ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey  ! 
His  hate  he  cunningly  disguised  ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey  ! 
He  called  in  quite  a  friendly  style, 
And  practised  each  deceitful  wile, 
Her  heart  from  his  comrade  to  beguile ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey  ! 


IV. 

Her  love  he  wins  and  his  heart  is  light ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey  ! 
She  flees  with  him  one  fateful  night ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey  ! 
The  husband  tracks  them  to  their  nest, 
His  faithless  comrade  ends  his  quest, 
And  plants  a  dagger  in  his  breast  ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey ! 


Out  on  the  lonely  heath  he  lies  ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey  ! 
Where  carrion  crows  pluck  out  his  eyes ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey  ! 
But  cruel  Death  with  stern  decree, 
As  I  stole  from  my  friend,  now  steals  from  me, 
Alone  I  am  left  in  misery  ; 

Hey  down  derry  down  dey  ! 
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DAN  EVERARD 

IF  I  give  "  Dan  "  more  space  than  he  seems  to  deserve,  it  is  because  he 
fills  two  distinct  posts — as  artiste  and  as  confidential  secretary  to  his  chief, 
respectively. 

In  his  early  years  he  was  engaged  during  the  day  in  a  marine  insurance 
office  in  the  City.  But,  after  devoting  only  his  evenings  to  histrionics,  he 
abandoned  the  City  for  the  stage.  In  his  public  life  he  began  as  choir 
boy,  from  which  he  lapsed  into  smoking-concerts ;  thence  he  progressed  into 
prominence  as  comedian,  low  comedian,  banjoist,  and  ballad  singer  succes- 
sively, if  not .  successfully.  Then  he  met  Pelissier,  and  was  invited  to 
demonstrate  his  possibilities.  He  sang  "A  May  Morning  "  without  giving 
serious  offence,  after  which  he  was  asked  whether  he  could  dance.  He 
tried,  and  was  urged  to  desist  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  But  "A 
May  Morning  "  predominated,  and  he  discovered  that  he  was  a  Folly. 

The  above  is  bald  historical  fact.     Dan's  own  version  is  as  follows  :— 

"  From  my  earliest  youth  nigger  minstrels  fascinated  me.  There  was 
one  troupe  that  I  followed  from  public-house  to  public-house,  always  remaining 
outside  the  respective  houses  of  refreshment,  because  in  those  days  I  had 
not  been  captivated  by  the  charm  of  stout  in  pewter  pots.  I  tried  to  follow 
their  chorus  until  I  got  lost.  When  found  and  restored  to  my  friends,  I 
astonished  the  latter  with  some  of  the  most  vulgar  songs  they  had  ever 
heard.  Somebody  (I  forget  his  name  or  would  immortalise  it)  suggested 
to  my  father  that  I  should  be  put  on  the  stage  as  a  boy  comedian ;  but  I 
was  put  to  bed  instead,  and  was  made  an  office  boy  a  few  weeks  later.  One 
day  I  met  the  Follies,  joined  them,  and,  having  been  promoted  in  my  office, 
had  the  honour  of  wearing  a  tail-coat — for  almost  nothing  per  annum— 
in  the  daytime  and  playing  at  the  Palace  Theatre  at  night  in  pierrot  dress. 
Later  on,  I  remember  appearing  with  the  Follies  in  a  music-hall  at  Bir- 
mingham (having  then  abandoned  my  City  career),  and  I  was  not  favourably 
impressed.  We  were  offered  the  option  of  dressing  in  the  same  room  with 
seventeen  acrobatic  Arabs  or  on  the  stage  behind  the  '  wings.'  As  our 
knowledge  of  Arabic  was  out  of  date,  we  chose  the  latter.  From  that  time 
onward  I  impressed  Harry  Pelissier  more  and  more,  until  he  regarded  me, 
as  now,  as  a  minor  asset." 
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Since  then  Dan  has  made  great  strides.  For  a  time  the  comedian  was 
subservient  to  the  sentimental  ballad  singer.  Gradually  the  former  eclipsed 
the  latter,  until  he  made  his  big  "  hit "  as  "  Alf,  the  Gag  Pincher,"  with  his 
"Yes,  I  don't  Think."  In  burlesquing  this  particularly  aggressive  type  of 
music-hall  performer  he  has  "gone  one  better"  than  his  prototype.  His 
Colonel  Swanky  D.  Codder  in  "The  Wild-West-Kilburn  Shooting  Act," 
one  of  the  most  popular  items  in  the  Follies'  Music  Hall  programme,  is  a 
quieter  and  more  subtle  form  of  burlesque,  but  quite  as  popular  as  the  other. 
In  the  "  potted  plays  "  he  has  never  missed  a  chance.  He  may  be  described 
as  the  "dark  horse"  of  the  company.  At  early  rehearsals  he  has  struck 
me  as  seeming  entirely  unpromising,  but  at  the  dress  rehearsal  he  is  a 
surprise — or,  rather,  has  been,  because  now  he  surprises  no  one  who  knows 
his  capabilities. 

But  it  is  as  Pelissier's  private  secretary  and  factotum  that  he  really 
shines.  Every  morning  punctually  at  ten  o'clock  he  is  due,  and  sometimes 
arrives,  at  Pelissier's  home.  His  chief  having  already  opened  the  morning's 
correspondence,  it  is  Dan's  duty  to  pick  up  the  letters  from  the  floor, 
fender,  butter-dish  on  the  breakfast-table,  and  the  top  of  the  piano.  The 
answering  of  them  is  still  more  difficult.  Rude  remarks  dictated  by  Harry 
to  duchesses  and  provincial  mayoresses  who  desire  to  join  the  Follies  have 
to  be  rendered  in  polite  English.  Submitted  lyrics  and  sketches  get 
hopelessly  mixed  up  with  receipted  tailors'  bills  and  rate  papers.  But  in 
due  course  Dan  manages  to  discriminate  by  sorting  them  out  on  the  floor 
of  his  "  office  " —an  apartment  which  often  serves  the  purpose  of  a  second 
spare  room,  in  which  the  secretary  may  find  an  impromptu  guest  on  a 
folding  bedstead,  whose  snores  harmonise  indifferently  with  the  glad  music 
of  the  typewriter.  It  is  a  wonderful  place,  this  Follies'  office — old  music- 
hall  bills  pasted  on  one  wall  and  rough  memoranda  of  things  to  be  done 
(a  year  or  more  ago)  on  another ;  a  broken  drum  in  one  corner  and  a  box  of 
discarded  wigs  in  another. 

His  work  sometimes  extends  far  beyond  his  office.  For  instance,  quite 
recently  Pelissier  received  a  pathetic  letter  from  a  lady  claiming  to  be  a 
member  of  "the  profession,"  with  whom  he  was  unacquainted,  asking  for 
pecuniary  help  under  apparently  distressing  circumstances.  Dan  was  in- 
structed to  call  on  the  writer  of  the  letter,  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  a 
genuine  case,  and,  if  he  were  satisfied,  to  give  her  either,  two,  three,  or  five 
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pounds,  according  to  her  needs.  He  was  furnished  with  five  sovereigns  for 
this  purpose  and  with  four  more  wherewith  to  settle  a  small  account  for  his 
chief  at  a  shop  on  his  way  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening. 

Dan  is  of  an  extremely  sympathetic  nature.  The  lady  recounted  one 
tragedy  after  another.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  story  her  visitor,  with 
a  slight  gulp  in  his  throat,  pressed  a  sovereign  into  her  hand ;  the  second 
story  elicited  a  further  donation  of  three  pounds ;  when  she  had  finished 
her  third  Dan's  tears  obscured  his  vision,  but  he  managed  to  thrust  the 
hand  not  occupied  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  into  his  pocket,  and  threw 
out  all  the  gold  that  he  had  left  on  to  the  table  in  front  of  her — five  pounds, 
including  the  four  which  were  intended  for  quite  another  purpose.  If  the 
object  of  his  commiseration  could  have  acted  as  well  on  the  stage  as  she 
did  in  her  apartments  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Dan  Everard,  she  might 
have  been  another  Siddons. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  salary  day,  with  his  Budget  in  one 
trouser-pocket  and  a  Ready  Reckoner  in  the  other,  he  is  very  popular  with 
the  company.  No  man  ever  dealt  out  another  man's  money  with  more 
spontaneous  geniality. 

Dan's  most  arduous  duties  arise  when  his  chief  is  endeavouring  to 
arrange  a  provincial  tour,  so  as  to  be  in  every  seaside  town  at  the  height 
of  the  season,  and  in  every  provincial  centre  during  the  Cattle  Show,  Horse 
Show,  Church  Congress,  or  Socialist  Demonstration  Week.  Poor  Dan  has 
been  found  struggling  with  a  map  of  England  on  one  side  and  one  of 
Germany  on  the  other,  with  an  "A.B.C.  Railway  Guide"  in  reserve, 
trying  to  sketch  out  a  route  from  Brighton  to  Belfast  without  a  change 
of  train. 

In  his  spare  time,  when  his  duties  allow  any,  Dan  is  a  collector  of 
curios  and  old  furniture.  There  is  a  time-worn  legend  in  the  company 
that  he  once,  through  the  carelessness  of  a  dealer,  bought  a  pair  of  old 
brass  candlesticks  that  were  really  old.  But  Dan  is  no  fool,  although  a 
Folly. 

Also,  when  time  permits,  he  indulges  in  sartorial  researches  in  Bond 
Street  and  Piccadilly,  with  the  result  that  his  matinee  tweeds  excite  the 
envy  of  the  young  bloods  of  the  Soho  district  who  await  his  arrival  at  the 
stage  door  of  the  Apollo. 
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GWENNIE  MARS 

THIS  charming  little  lady  insists  on  an  autobiography,  so  far  as  her  past 
history  is  concerned,  because  she  considers  that  no  biographer  can  do 
justice  to  so  historical  a  subject. 

"At  the  age  of  six,"  she  says,  "I  played  a  duet  with  my  sister  at  a 
public  performance  in  the  schoolroom  of  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Queen 
Square ;  and  I  was  delighted,  whatever  the  audience  may  have  thought 
of  it.  Thenceforth  I  was  requisitioned  by  several  organisers  of  charity 
performances  as  a  sort  of  infant  prodigy.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  offered 
to  assist  at  a  bazaar  in  a  North  Country  mining  town,  and,  appropriating 
the  piano  to  my  own  purposes,  I  gave  a  complete  '  side-show,'  with  songs  in 
which  I  accompanied  myself  throughout  the  afternoon.  Then  I  joined  a 
concert  party,  called  '  The  Nondescripts,'  after  which  I  played  '  principal 
girl '  in  a  touring  pantomime.  Later  on  I  made  a  '  special  line  '  of  songs 
in  broken  English,  for  which  I  obtained  several  engagements  in  music- 
halls,  culminating  at  the  Alhambra,  where  I  appeared  for  seven  weeks  in 
1903.  The  following  year  Harry  heard  me  sing  at  an  agent's  office,  and 
I  engaged  myself  to  him  before  he  could  raise  any  objection.  My  first 
appearance  with  the  Follies  was  in  the  Cantata  skit  at  the  Palace.  You 
know  the  rest." 

"  The  rest "  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  witnessed  the  Follies' 
entertainments  from  that  which  included  the  Cantata  to  the  present  time. 
Gwennie  Mars'  versatility  is  unlimited.  In  connection  with  her  imitations 
I  recall  an  incident  which  happened  when  the  Folly  ladies  were  entertaining 
me  royally  at  tea  in  their  room  at  Terry's  Theatre  one  matinee  day. 
Gwennie  suddenly  disappeared  behind  a  screen,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
emerged,  made  up  surprisingly  true  to  the  original,  as  Wilkie  Bard,  and 
gave  a  selection  from  his  songs.  It  was  one  of  the  best  impersonations 
that  I  had  ever  seen,  and  it  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  attempted 
anything  of  the  kind.  Pelissier  heard  of  it,  made  her  do  it  before  him, 
with  the  result  that  she  subsequently  "brought  the  house  down"  night 
after  night.  Later  on  she  improved  on  her  first  attempt,  with  her  brilliant 
imitation  of  Harry  Lauder,  singing— 
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"  I  love  the  Yankees, 
The  bonnie,  bonnie  Yankees, 

They're  as  green  as  the  lily  in  the  dell  ; 
And  they're  as  saft  as  the  heather, 
And  they're  all  gone  daft  together 

Over  Harry,  their  Scotch  Blue  Bell." 

Apropos  of  these  and  others  of  her  clever  impersonations,  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  artiste  that  she  never  seems  to  mind  sacrificing  her 
personal  appearance  when  the  "  show"  can  be  served  by  so  doing.  And  she 
delights  in  telling  a  story  against  herself  of  a  musical  comedy  manager  who, 
when  she  called  on  him  with  a  view  to  an  engagement,  looked  at  her  for  a 
moment  and  then  exclaimed,  "  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  want  pretty 
faces  !  "  Obviously,  either  she  invented  the  story,  or  the  man  was  partially, 
if  not  entirely,  blind. 

Gwennie  Mars  possesses  a  unique  form  of  Follies'  Souvenir.  While 
they  were  at  Terry's  Theatre  a  remarkable  little  album  was  sent  to  her  by  a 
gentleman  signing  himself  "  An  Anonymous  Admirer."  It  was  an  elaborate 
skit  on  "  The  Follies'  Picture  Book,"  entitled  "  The  New  Follies'  Picture 
Book,  or  the  Skitters  Skitted."  The  sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  limericks, 
each  limerick  written  by  hand  in  a  perfect  imitation  of  old  English  type  and 
accompanied  by  a  very  clever  portrait  in  water-colour  of  the  particular 
member  of  the  company  limericked.  The  whole  is  a  work  of  art. 
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EFFIE    COOK 


AFTER  a  course  of  musical  education  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
Effie  Cook  enjoyed  a  brief  and  successful  career  on  the  concert  platform, 
during  which  she  assisted  to  restore  our  friendly  relations  with  Holland  after 
the  South  African  War,  "  soothing  the  savage  breast  "  of  the  Dutchmen  by 
singing  to  them  at  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  The  Hague,  as  a  member  of 
an  English  concert  party.  Pelissier,  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  to  appre- 
ciate the  services  which  she  had  rendered  to  her  country,  conferred  on  her 
the  Order  of  the  Follies,  and  she  joined  the  company  at  Terry's  Theatre 
in  September,  1907,  to  sing  "  Dreams  of  Best  "  and  in  the  various  quartettes. 
Although  she  had  had  no  stage  experience,  she  immediately  absorbed 
the  Follies'  atmosphere  of  burlesque,  and  scored  a  success  as  the  Queen 
in  their  version  of  "  Hamlet."  Subsequently,  at  the  Apollo,  Effie. Cook  was 
one  of  the  two  delightful  sisters,  "  Beena  Flapper  "  and  "  Stilla  Flapper,"  in 
"  Everybody's  Benefit,"  and  in  the  "potted  plays"  she  made  her  mark.  One 
of  her  best  burlesque  performances  was  as  "Miss  A.  Lotta  Bulls"  in  the 
Shooting  Act,  one  of  the  most  popular  turns  in  the  Follies'  skit  on  a 
music-hall. 

She  has  strong  military  instincts,  having  been  born  in  barracks.  Her 
father  commanded  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and  her  step-father  has  also  been 
in  the  Service.  She  is  more  than  platonically  interested  in  motoring, 
and  no  Brooklands  Meeting  would  be  successful  without  her  presence.  Her 
matinee  teas  at  the  Apollo  were  among  the  smartest  Society  functions  of 
this  year's  London  season. 
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MURIEL  GEORGE 

SHE  joined  the  Follies  originally  eight  years  ago,  at  such  a  tender  age 
that  she  put  her  hair  up  for  the  purpose  of  her  first  appearance— and  very 
pretty  hair  it  is,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  seen  her  on,  or  off,  the  stage. 

Muriel  left  the  company  a  few  years  ago  to  join  "  The  Kagamuffins," 
which,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  company  of  the  kind,  other  than  the  Follies, 
of  which  Pelissier  has  been  the  proprietor.  Subsequently  she  attached 
herself  to  musical  comedy,  playing  Edna  May's  part  in  the  "  Three  Little 
Maids,"  and  the  leading  part  in  the  "  White  Chrysanthemum,"  on  three 
successive  tours.  She  might  have  risen  even  higher  in  this  branch  of  the 
profession  had  she  not,  in  December  last,  rejoined  the  Follies,  to  establish 
herself  a  favourite  with  Apollo  audiences  with  "  My  Moon,"  one  of  Pelissier's 
most  delightful  ballads. 

In  the  "  King  of  Cadonia "  her  impersonation  of  Isabel  Jay  has 
demonstrated  very  effectively  her  sense  of  burlesque,  and,  as  the  cpster-girl 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Music  Hall  Burlesque  scene,  she  has  proved  that 
"character"  parts  are  not  beyond  her  range. 

Moreover,  behind  the  scenes  she  is  one  .of  the  cheeriest  members  of  the 
company,  and  her  ready  repartee  is  something  to  be  reckoned  with. 


A  FOLLIES'  OUTING. 


MURIEL   GEORGE. 
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DOUGLAS    MACLAREN 

THE  youngest  member  of  the  company,  known  to  the  Follies  as  "  The 
Boy  "  and  to  the  public  as  Douglas  Maclaren,  has  not  yet  had  time  to  make 
history.  After  leaving  Westminster  School,  he  entered  the  School  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  where  he  studied,  more  or  less,  with  a  view  to  the  medical 
profession.  But,  as  he  says,  "  At  the  end  of  my  first  year  I  was  bitten  by  a 
dog-fish  which  I  was  dissecting,  and  the  experience  failed  to  convince  me 
that  I  was  suited  to  a  medical  career !  "  Whether  this  is  the  true  story  of 
his  leaving  Guy's  or  not,  the  result  has  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  his 
histrionic  temperament. 

Before  leaving  Guy's  he  had  determined  to  join  the  Follies,  although 
he  saw  no  prospect  of  making  Pelissier's  acquaintance.  But  he  succeeded  in 
so  doing,  and,  as  a  stepping-stone  towards  the  realisation  of  his  ambition, 
young  Maclaren,  at  Pelissier's  suggestion,  enlisted  in  a  pierrot  troupe  and 
spent  four  months  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  English  seaside  resorts. 
Then  he  was  engaged  for  the  duplicate  Follies'  company  which  appeared  in 
Manchester  last  Christmas.  After  the  Manchester  season,  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  London  company,  he  became  a  full-fledged  Folly,  and  ever 
since  his  precocity  has  known  no  bounds.  As  a  vocalist,  he  has  proved 
a  distinct  acquisition,  notably  in  his  duet  with  Gwennie  Mars,  "  I  Worship 
the  Ground."  In  the  Music  Hall  Burlesque  his  imitation  of  George  Eobey 
is  admitted  to  be  inimitable,  and  his  treatment  of  Violet  Vanbrugh,  in 
the  "  Samson"  skit,  has  pleased  him,  and  possibly  some  of  the  audience, 
immensely.  He,  also,  off  the  stage  poses  as  a  wit,  and,  if  he  persists  much 
longer  in  his  hallucination,  he  may  ultimately  convince  the  other  Follies. 
His  favourite  recreations  are  (he  says)  fishing  in  Trafalgar  Square  and 
playing  marbles,  and  (according  to  his  colleagues  and  other  victims 
whose  veracity  cannot  be  relied  on)  he  succeeds  in  supplementing  his 
salary  by  means  of  a  double-headed  marble  which  he  has  constructed  in 
his  leisure  hours. 
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MORRIS  HARVEY 

ONE  evening  last  March  Pelissier  arrived  at  the  theatre  to  receive  the 
disconcerting  information  that  Lewis  Sydney  was  too  unwell  to  get  through 
the  performance  and,  moreover,  had  been  ordered  by  his  doctor  to  take  a 
fortnight's  rest  immediately.  After  a  few  minutes'  deliberation,  he  gave  his 
instructions  in  three  words :  "  Find  Morris  Harvey."  It  was  not  an  easy 
matter,  as  no  one  knew  Harvey's  address.  But  there  is  no  such  word  as 
"  Can't  "  in  the  Follies'  vocabulary.  An  hour  later  he  had  arrived,  it  took 
him  a  few  minutes  to  put  on  a  pierrot  dress,  and  he  was  bundled  on  to  the 
stage  to  do  some  of  those  imitations  of  celebrated  actors,  with  which  he 
had  made  a  name  in  "  the  halls  "  and  elsewhere.  The  following  evening 
he  quietly  dropped  into  so  much  of  Sydney's  place  as  he  could  fit.  When 
in  due  course  Sydney  returned,  Pejissier  failed  to  discover  that  he  had  one 
too  many  in  his  company,  and  Harvey  omitted  to  inform  him,  so  that  the 
latter  has  now  established  a  sort  of  "  right  of  way  "  to  his  dressing-room  and 
thence  to  the  stage  ;  and  he  has  no  intention  of  resigning. 

In  his  earlier  days  Morris  Harvey  was  in  a  City  stockbroker's  office, 
but  he  soon  discovered  "that  audiences  at  amateur  performances  were  more 
interested  in  his  impersonations  of  actors  than  he  was  in  stocks  and  shares, 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  music-hall  stage  as  a  more  congenial 
means  of  subsistence.  Later,  his  facility  for  imitating  proved  invaluable  in 
legitimate  theatres.  In  both  "  Mr.  Popple  "  and  the  "  Hook  of  Holland  ''  he 
was  engaged  to  understudy  G.  P.  Huntley,  and  played  his  part  in  each  play 
on  many  occasions  with  marked  success.  In  the  "potted  plays"  his 
skits  on  actors,  notably  as  Fred  Terry  in  "  Henry  of  Navarre  "  and  Kenneth 
Douglas  in  "  Samson,"  he  has  more  than  justified  Pelissier's  wisdom  in 
keeping  him  as  a  permanent  Folly. 

One  of  Harvey's  best  stories  about  his  early  experiences  is  told  at  his 
own  expense  :  "  One  evening,  after  I  had  finished  a  trial  performance  of  my 
imitations  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  in  the  hope  of  an  engagement,  Mr.  Charles 
Morton,  the  manager,  sent  for  me  and  said,  '  Mr.  Harvey,  who  was  it  that 
you  imitated  last  ?  I  have  just  had  a  bet  with  a  friend  that  it  was  Charles 
Wyndham;  he  declares  that  it  was  George  Alexander.'  'I  am  sorry,'  I 
replied,  somewhat  disappointed,  '  but  I  intended  it  to  be  Lewis  Waller.'  ' 
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Nevertheless,  he  got  his  engagement,  which  was  followed  by  several 
more  under  the  same  management. 

Apropos  of  his  critics,  Harvey  relates  another  story  :  "  The  first  time  I 
ever  appeared  professionally  before  a  London  audience,  I  purchased  a  ticket 
for  the  occasion  for  my  old  nurse,  who  was  still  in  my  father's  service,  and 
who  took  great  pains  in  putting  the  brightest  possible  polish  on  a  not  very 
new  pair  of  patent  shoes  which  I  wore  that  evening.  Next  morning  I  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  my  performance.  '  Oh !  Master  Harvey,'  she 
replied,  '  the  shoes  looked  beautiful ! ' 


MORRIS   HARVEY(  STRIKES    A 

CHARACTER  ^FftttSfc DICKENS. 


JOHN    BULL'S    LITTLE   JOKE. 
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PELISSIER'S    "DOUBLE 


HARRY. 

Photo  by  HISTED. 


FREDDY. 
Photo  by  HANA. 


'  FREDDY,"  Pelissier's  elder  brother,  is  a  "  double  "  in  two  senses.  As  what 
may  be  termed  a  supplementary  member  of  the  company,  he  has  doubled 
the  two  characters  of  scene-painter  and  actor.  He  is  also  his  brother's 
double  in  the  sense  that  he  has  appeared  for  him  with  such  success  as  a 
counterfeit  that  he  has  been  mistaken  for  Harry. 

When  "  The  Follies'  Picture  Book"  was  written,  Freddie  was  known  to 
Folly  fame  only  as  their  scene-painter.     Hence  the  following  limerick  :— 


G 


"  And  this  is  our  scene-painting  Brother, 
Who  yards  of  good  canvas  will  smother 

With  greens,  yellows,  and  blues  ; 

But  the  scenes  that  we  use, 
Of  course,  are  supplied  by  another." 
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In  the  two  concluding  lines  allowance  must  be  made  for  "  poetic 
licence."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Frederick  Pelissier's  brush  supplied  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remarkable  scenery  used  in  "  Hamlet"  and  in  the  Music 
Hall  Burlesque.  But,  by  the  way,  in  the  clever  burlesque  of  a  scene  in 
Whitehall,  used  as  a  typical  "  street-scene  "  for  some  of  the  Music  Hall 
"turns,"  the  figures  were  painted  in  by  John  Hassall,  whose  posters 
on  the  hoardings  have  added  considerably  to  the  gaiety  of  London 
thoroughfares. 

When  the  Follies'  scene-painting  became  such  a  serious  undertaking 
that  it  threatened  to  interfere  with  Fred  Pelissier's  normal  occupation,  as 
his  father's  partner  in  the  precious  stone  business,  John  Bull  (about  whom 
more  hereafter)  came  on  the  scene  as  professional  scenic  artist  to  the 
company. 

But  Freddy  could  not  tear  himself  away  from  the  stage.  When  his 
brother  formed  his  temporary  second  company  for  the  Christmas  season  at 
Manchester  last  December,  the  ex-scenic  artist  was  engaged  for  the 
Pelissier  parts.  Harry  had  promised  to  appear  there  himself  the  first 
week,  and  during  his  absence  Fred  impersonated  him  in  London.  That 
was  the  latter 's  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  the  result  was 
astounding.  Even  in  such  exacting  parts  as  Bacchus  in  the  fantasy, 
"  Love's  Garden,"  and  as  Mephistopheles  in  "  Faust,"  he  went  through 
it  on  the  first  night  without  the  slightest  sign  of  stage-fright,  although 
more  than  one  of  the  company  were  trembling  with  nervousness.  He  is 
now  known  as  "  The  Little  Marvel,"  although  he  weighs  only  two  pounds 
less  than  his  brother. 

When  he  relieved  Harry  in  Manchester  he  was  equally  successful, 
showing  the  same  sang-froid  throughout  an  entirely  different  programme 
to  that  in  which  he  had  appeared  at  the  Apollo. 

In  a  quiet  way,  peculiarly  his  own,  Fred  Pelissier,  who  is  now 
permanent  understudy  to  his  brother,  is  as  witty  as  any  of  the  Follies. 
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THE    ORCHESTRA 

UNTIL  the  opening  of  their  present  interminable  "season"  at  the  Apollo, 
the  Follies'  permanent  orchestra  consisted  only  of  Louis  Laval,  of  whom 
it  is  written  in  "  The  Follies'  Picture  Book  "  :— 

"To  hear  Laval  play  is  a  treat, 
Even  Orpheus  takes  a  back  seat  ; 

When  the  Queen's  Hall  was  packed, 

Louis  (not  to  be  whacked) 
Did  an  overflow  show  in  the  street." 

Laval's  experience,  both  as  accompanist  and  conductor  of  orchestra, 
has  been  vast  and  varied.  At  the  piano  he  has  accom- 
panied some  of  our  most  distinguished  vocalists.  At 
the  head  of  an  orchestra  on  tour  with  many  a  musical 
comedy  he  has,  in  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  local 
violinists  and  trombonists,  denied  himself  the  luxury 
of  self-destruction.  For  one  season  he  had  the  proud 
distinction  of  holding  the  baton  for  the  Follies  for  serious 
music — when,  in  an  extravagant  mood,  Pelissier  engaged 
a  miniature,  but  most  effective,  orchestra  for  his  skit  on 
Tschaikowski's  "  1812  "  at  Terry's  Theatre.  Then  there 
was  no  holding  Laval. 

But  Laval  is  more  than  accompanist  to  the  Follies. 
He  also  serves  as  a  butt  for  some  of  his  manager's 
"  gags " ;  the  most  effective  of  all  was,  as  an  Irishman 
might  express  it,  a  silent  gag.  Laval  is  a  great  reader, 
particularly  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  penny  novelettes. 
One  evening,  during  two  "turns,"  which  made  no  call 
on  his  peculiar  services,  oblivious  of  his  surroundings,  he 
was  sitting  at  his  piano  absorbed  in  "  Paley's  Evidences 
of  Christianity,"  or  some  similar  work.  Pelissier  and 
Sydney,  not  unconscious  of  the  humour  of  the  situation, 
suddenly  went  down  on  their  knees,  and,  crawling  over 
the  footlights,  leant  over  the  musical  director,  trying  to  LOUIS  LAVAL. 
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share  his  literary  feast.  The  audience — well,  conducted  themselves  as 
Follies'  audiences  do  on  such  occasions.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  Laval 
that  there  was  a  little  more  noise  in  the  house  than  usual,  and  he  looked 
up  from  his  book  to  find  himself  face  to  face  with  his  almost  recumbent 
chief,  whose  look  of  sympathetic  reproof  overcame  him.  And  Laval 
laughed  too,  to  the  still  greater  delight  of  the  audience. 

Then,  he  performs  a  very  important  duty  quite  unconnected  with  the 
pianoforte.  Probably  because  he  is  regarded  as  the  only  quite  honest  man 
in  the  company,  or  connected  therewith,  he  has  for  some  time  held  the 
important  posi  of  Keeper  of  the  Purse  and  Jewels.  Every  evening,  when 
he  goes  into  his  chief's  dressing-room  to  receive  instructions  for  the  evening, 
Pelissier  solemnly  hands  him  over  his  purse  of  gold  and  his  watch,  which 
Laval  retains  in  his  pockets  throughout  the  performance.  (N.B.— 
Pickpockets,  please  note.) 

When  Pelissier  introduced  the  double-grand  piano,  his  "  orchestra " 
was  augmented  by  the  engagement  of  Maud  Evans.  She  was  selected 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  she  is  a  sister  of  G-wennie  Mars,  who  in 
private  life  is  Gwendolen  Evans.  Maud  Evans  is  a  brilliant  pianist,  no 
mechanically  correct  accompanist.  Like  Laval,  she  enters  into  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  every  detail  in  the  performance  which  she  accompanies. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  overlook  the 
services  rendered  to  Pelissier  and  his  entertainment  in  the  past  by  the 
splendid  orchestra  of  the  Palace  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Herman 
Finck  (who  has  more  than  once  given  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Follies' 
chief  in  orchestration  and  expert  advice),  during  their  several  engagements 
at  that  theatre,  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  his  association  with  the  Follies  that  Finck  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  little  school  of  humour  of  his  own,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  he  is  the  sole  member. 
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THE  BUSINESS   MANAGER 

WE  now  come  to  a  very  important 
functionary — William  Albert,  the  Follies' 
trusted  and  esteemed  business  manager, 
about  whom  the  author  of  "  The  Follies' 
Picture  Book  "  says  :— 

"  The  Manager  (known  as  '  Our  Bill ') 
To  the  audience  gives  quite  a  thrill 
With  his  very  quaint  hat ; 
But  we  wouldn't  mind  that 
If  he  kept  his  hands  out  of  the  till." 

Before  joining  the  Follies  (in  1906) 
Albert  had  devoted  many,  many  years 
to  exploring  the  provinces,  penetrating 
even  into  the  wilds  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean  and  other  dangerous  parts  of  the 
Black  Country,  where  he  initiated  him- 
self into  the  mysteries  of  the  pit.  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Potteries 

has  been  of  material  assistance  to  his  chief  in  the  "  potting  "  of  plays. 
What  he  does  not  know  about  seaside  places,  thanks  to  his  arduous 
labours  in  the  touring  days  of  the  Follies,  is  not  worth  knowing.  There 
is  nothing  that  escapes  his  notice  as  a  means  of  advertising  his  "  show." 
It  is  said  that  "  Bill "  was  once  found  (with  the  co-operation  of  his 
indefatigable  assistant,  Frank  Huntley)  plastering  the  piles  of  a  pier  below 
low-water  mark  with  some  Follies'  "  double-crown  "  bills.  The  abbrevi- 
ation of  his  Christian  name  is  accounted  for  by  his  love  of  advertising. 
It  is  a  hitherto  undivulged  secret  that  he  may  be  bringing  out  a  classic 
work  to  rival  "Burke,"  to  be  entitled"  Bill's  Pierage." 

But   now   he   is   an   established   institution  in  town.     American  and 

Continental  visitors  to  London  have  seen  him  contemplating  with  supreme 

satisfaction  the  gigantic  Folly  posters  on  West  End  hoardings  and  protecting 

them  from  pirates.     In  addition  to  the  British  provinces,  and  the  Eoyalty, 
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Terry's,  and  Apollo  Theatres  in  London,  he  has  included  in  his  experiences 
of  the  Drama  a  tour  in  South  Africa,  with  the  celebrated  actress-manageress 
known  as  the  "  Jersey  Lily."  Floriculture  is  one  of  his  hobbies. 

Incidentally,  Albert  is  a  diligent  student  of  the  history  of  British 
Costume  ;  an  ardent  disciple  of  Brougham,  Palmerston,  Beau  Brummel, 
Bernard  Shaw,  and  other  sartorial  notabilities. 

At  Apollo  matinees,  when  professional  "  deadheads"  arrive  in  force,  he 
is  held  in  awe  by  octogenarian  and  other  ingenues. 

THE  STAGE  MANAGER 

It  is  one  of  the  Follies'  very  few  grievances  that  their  stage-manager, 
Robert  A.  Innes,  is  never  seen  by  the  public  except  on  rare  occasions  when 
he  "  goes  on  "  in  a  small  part  or  in  an  emergency  for  one  of  the  members 
of  the  company.  He  is  generally  concealed  in  the  "prompt  corner," 
whence  through  a  small  grating  he  watches  the  performers,  and  laughs 
immoderately  all  by  himself. 

"Bobby"  is  exactly  the  right  man  in  the  place,  which  is  only  in  a 
geographical  sense  in  the  "  prompt  corner  "-—the  Follies  are  never  prompted 
after  the  first  night.  When  the  curtain  is  down  for  a  change  of  scene,  and 
always  a  very  quick  one,  he  is  in  his  element.  Still  more  so  at  rehearsals, 
when  he  generally  has  to  do  two  things  at  once,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
ready  to  make  notes  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  instruction  from  his  chief  for 
a  "  property  "  or  costume  to  be  made  or  altered,  or  some  addition  to,  or 
subtraction  from,  the  scenery.  And  all  the  while  he  is  holding  the  "  book," 
or  a  fragment  thereof,  in  his  hand,  ready  to  prompt  any  one  who  needs  it. 
His  note-books  will  doubtless  find  their  way  in  the  future  to  some  great 
collection  of  hieroglyphics.  Nobody  could  possibly  decipher  them  but 
himself,  and  he  seldom  succeeds  in  doing  so.  Sometimes,  in  critical 
moments  during  a  quiet  change  of  scene,  some  untoward  incident  may 
nearly  cause  him  to  lose  his  salary,  but  he  never  loses  his  head. 

His  stage  experience  is  vast  and  varied.  There  is  nothing  that  he 
has  not  done,  from  working  scene  cloths  in  a  provincial  theatre  to  taking 
complete  charge,  as  stage-manager,  of  a  big  provincial  pantomime — or 
surviving  a  Follies'  first-night's  production. 

As  an  emergency  understudy  he  is  seen  at  his  best.  In  less  than  a 
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minute  he  has  discarded  all  the  dignity 
and  responsibility  of  stage  management 
and  appears  before  the  British  public  as 
a  real  Folly,  in  the  place  of  Lewis 
Sydney  or  some  one  else  who  is — and 
very  rarely  it  happens — out  of  the  bill 
for  a  few  days'  holiday.  He  does  not 
profess  to  be  an  actor,  but  he  acts ;  nor 
a  vocalist,  but  he  sings.  And  a  song 
of  his  composition  has  been  sung  at  the 
Albert  Hall.  Behind  the  scenes  he  is 
always  as  much  a  Folly  as  any  member 
of  the  company,  which  means  that  he 
participates  in  their  gaiety  and  sense  of 
the  ridiculous. 

OTHERS 

When    there    is    sufficient    breathing- 
time  for  the  purpose  of  counting  heads, 
y~  }«)         some  of  the  Follies'  audience  may  sus- 

J"^  O  p^^\^^  pect  Pelissier  of   employing  outside 

^"~  "^^^Uj  "  supers  "  ;    for   instance,   in  the  "  King 

of  Cadonia."  But  with  a  little  judicious 
stage  management  an  effective  "crowd" 
may  be  obtained  out  of  no  more  than 

thirteen  persons — the  nine  Follies,  the  stage-manager,  and  three  others 
who  are  attached  to  the  Follies  for  any  purpose  whatever :  handling 
"  properties,"  dressing  the  gentlemen  of  the  company,  making  lemon- 
squashes  for  the  chief,  or  for  choruses  or  shouts  heard  "  off,"  &c.,  &c. 

Of  these  three  Ben  is  the  oldest  as  regards  years  of  service.  He  joined 
the  Follies  four  years  ago  as  baggage-man,  dresser,  and  general  utility  man. 
He  can,  and  will,  turn  his  hand,  or  both  hands,  to  anything ;  probably, 
because  he  was  formerly  in  the  Navy.  (He  left  the  half -quarter-deck  for 
the  stage  on  account  of  convictions  which  were  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  on  the  subject  of  their  Naval  policy.)  He  may 
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have  been  observed  in  the  Music  Hall  Burlesque  as  the  most  aggressive 
member  of  the  "  Empodrome  Choir."  Then,  too,  he  appears  as  one  of  the 
two  lavishly  liveried  attendants  who  come  out  and  put  up  the  number  of 
each  successive  "  turn  "  in  the  Music  Hall  programme  ;  the  other  attendant 
is  Frank,  who  is  another  very  handy  man,  although  he  never  got  nearer  the 
Navy  (so  far  as  I  have  gathered)  than  is  necessary  for  the  act  of  splicing  a 
rope  used  for  raising  a  stage  cloth.  Frank  can  also  use  a  paint  brush  and 
therewith  give  corrective  touches  to  the  work  of  the  greatest  scene-painters 
of  the  day.  He  also  sometimes  appears  on  the  stage  with  great  credit 
to  "the"  profession. 

Reggie  is  Pelissier's  confidential  "  dresser."  His  chief  tells  him  in 
strict  confidence  his  private  opinion  of  him  when  a  button  comes  off  in  the 
dressing-room  or  a  looked-for  laugh  has  not  "come  off"  on  the  stage. 
Reggie's  other  duties  are  multifarious  and  loyally  fulfilled — even  to  smiling 
at  his  chief's  jokes  and  autographing  (with  an  indiarubber  stamp)  the 
thousands  of  pieces  of  music  which  have  to  be  "  marked  "  by  the  composer. 
In  emergencies  he  can  act  as  well  as  Ben  or  Frank.  Whether  Ben,  Frank,  or 
Reggie  has  a  surname  no  one  seems  to  know,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  the  Christian  name  of  Plater,  Pelissier's  chronically 
stolid  chauffeur,  who  once  for  a  very  short  period  officiated  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  Apollo  by  acting  as  understudy  to  Reggie.  I  fancy  that  he  prefers 
chauffeuring  his  chief  to  dressing  him. 
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AUTHORS    AND    ILLUSTRATORS 

PELISSIER  does  not  believe  in  "over-doing  a  good  thing"— that  is  to  say, 
in  over-burdening  himself  with  detail — as  regards  the  "  book  "  of  any  of  his 
skits ;  he  contents  himself  with  sketching  out  the  general  idea  and  leaving 
others  to  write  the  dialogue  and  lyrics,  using  his  blue  pencil  to  correct, 
delete,  supplement,  or  develop,  as  he  may  think  necessary. 

One  of  his  earliest  literary  assistants  was  Arthur  Wimperis,  who  inter 
alia  wrote,  with  Pelissier  and  Davenport,  the  immortal  skit  on  Christmas 
Pantomime;  with  Davenport  the  "Nicotine  Quartettes";  and  contributed 
largely  to  "Baffles"  and  the  Music  Hall  Burlesque,  besides  writing 
many  lyrics  for  various  other  Folly  purposes,  and  the  words  of  several  of 
Pelissier's  published  songs. 

Incidentally,  Wimperis  has  contributed  to  the  sometimes  illustrated 
programme  of  the  Follies'  entertainment,  not  only  the  satirical  biographical 
sketch  of  Pelissier's  life,  from  which  I  have  quoted  already,  but  several 
clever  caricatures  which  appear  elsewhere  in  this  book.  He  has  also 
wielded  the  painter's  brush  as  a  supernumerary  scenic  artist. 

During  the  past  few  months  Wimperis'  name  will  have  been  seen  on 
the  programme  of  the  "  Arcadians  "  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre  as  writer  of 
the  lyrics ;  he  contributed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  success  of  the  "  Dairy- 
maids "  at  the  Apollo  three  years  ago. 

Arthur  Davenport  has  during  the  past  two  years  been  Pelissier's  most 
regular  literary  lieutenant,  having  assisted  in  writing  the  Pantomime,  written 
the  "book"  of  "Hamlet"  and  of  "Love's  Garden,"  collaborated  with 
Pelissier  in  the  "  book  "  of  "  Faust,"  and  with  Wimperis  in  the  "  Nicotine 
Quartettes,"  and  concocted  the  words  of  the  "Beverage  Quartettes,"  and 
several  of  Pelissier's  popular  songs,  notably  "  Our  Canadian  Canoe."  At 
one  time  he  was  the  Follies'  stage-manager,  and  understudied  his  chief— 
in  fact,  actually  appeared  for  him  at  the  Palace  Theatre  on  two  occasions 
with  considerable  success. 

Before  he  took  to  aiding  and  abetting  Pelissier  in  the  latter's  persistent 
efforts  to  amuse  the  British  public,  Davenport  was  an,  actor,  and  played 
almost  every  conceivable  "  line"  of  part  with  provincial  companies  ;  he  holds 
the  honourable  position  of  being  the  only  person  connected  with  the  Follies 
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who  has  played  in  any  of  the  eleven  versions  of  "East  Lynne."  He  has 
also  been  an  electrical  engineer  and  a  farmer.  The  former  fact,  perhaps, 
accounts  for  some  of  his  re-"  volting  "  puns.  As  regards  the  latter  circum- 
stance, he  has  been  taught  the  futility  of  sowing  his  wild  oats  on  Hampstead 
Heath.  He  knows  a  chestnut  when  he  sees  one.  He  can  shear  a  sheep— 
or  perpetrate  an  Irish  "  bull "  ;  but  he  never  looks  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth. 
He  is  something  of  a  nomad,  and  even  an  advertisement  in  an  "agony 
column"  has  failed  to  find  him! 

Walter  Davidson  has  contributed  with  distinction  to  two  of  the  Follies' 
best  skits,  as  author  of  the  lyrics  in  "  Hamlet  "  and,  with  Wimperis,  of  most 
of  the  original  "  book "  (for  want  of  a  better  term)  of  the  Music  Hall 
Burlesque.  In  spite  of  a  sense  of  humour  which  he  ventilates  freely  in  his 
spare  time,  in  his  normal  state  he  follows  the  profession  of  a  very  serious 

lawyer  whose  clients  little  suspect  that  Mr. in  the  office  is  identical 

with  "Walter  Davidson"  on  a  Follies'  programme. 

The  most  prolific  of  the  several  caricaturists  who  have  worked  for  the 
Follies  is  Geoffrey  Holme,  son  of  the  editor  of  the  Studio.  His  illustra- 
tions in  "  The  Follies'  Picture  Book "  are  all  that  Pelissier  could  have 
desired.  The  illustrated  ancient  history  of  the  Follies  which  appears  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  volume  gives  worthy  examples  of  his  sense  of  humour ; 
and  he  has  also  assisted  the  present  author  and  publishers  with  the  design 
on  the  cover  and  several  drawings  appropriate  to  the  letterpress. 

Norjnan  Morrow  needs  no  introduction.  Apart  from  the  drawings  which 
he  has  contributed  to  these  pages,  he  has  from  time  to  time  covered  a  page 
of  the  Bystander  with  his  impressions  of  one  or  other  of  the  Follies' 
entertainments,  each  telling  its  complete  story  pictorially. 
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THE    SCENIC    ARTIST 

IN  one  of  his  many  before-the-curtain  speeches  to  his  audience  Pelissier 
informed  them  that  his  scenery  was  painted  by  Mr.  John  Bull,  not  because 
he  could  paint  scenery,  but  because  his  name  suggested  patriotism. 

I  was  acquainted  with  this  very  Bull  before  Pelissier  had  met  him, 
which  happened  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  where  Bull,  before  he  knew  the 
Follies,  used  to  come  in  at  the  last  moment  and  find  just  what  was  required 
in  the  way  of  special  scenery  in  any  emergency.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  he  had  a  sense  of  humour  until  I  found  him,  later  on,  working 
chronically  for  the  Follies.  And,  even  now,  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
inspired  Pelissier  or  the  reverse.  What  everybody  connected  with  the  Follies 
knows  is  that  Bull  has  developed  into  a  real  Folly.  His  participation 
in  the  humour  of  all  their  productions  seems  as  natural  as  if  he  had  been 
born  and  bred  with  them.  He  seizes  an  idea  almost  before  Pelissier  has  had 
time  to  explain  it ;  out  comes  a  bit  of  paper  and  a  rough  sketch  is  knocked 
off,  and  the  next  day  he  is  at  work  on  the  job  in  his  studio  in  the  New 
Kent  Road. 

His  first  complete  achievement  for  the  Follies  was  the  delightfully 
humorous  trick  scenery  for  "  Baffles,  a  Peter  Pan-tomime,"  at  the  Royalty. 
Since  then  he  has  been  responsible  for  the  scenery  of  all  Pelissier's  new 
productions.  Although  he  has  worked  on  instructions,  many  of  his  own 
suggestions  have  proved  invaluable  auxiliaries  to  Pelissier's  main  ideas. 
Bull  possesses  the  true  spirit  of  satire,  without  which  he  could  not  have 
served  the  Follies  as  he  has  done — -especially  in  the  "  potted  plays.". 
When  he  has  had  to  put  a  dummy  "  crowd "  on  the  stage,  as  in  the 
last  scene  of  "  Everybody's  Benefit,"  and  in  representing  a  Queen's  Hall 
orchestra  in  the  burlesque  of  Tschaikowski's  "  1812,"  the  variety  of  types 
of  faces,  especially  those  of  the  musicians,  has  been  remarkable.  He  is  a 
thorough  master  of  detail.  Moreover,  he  has,  as  will  be  seen  from  his 
illustrated  contributions  to  this  book,  all  the  makings  of  a  clever  carica- 
turist. These,  by  the  way,  are  his  very  first  attempts  in  this  direction. 

Now  that  I  have  studied  Bull's  work  closely  I  can  understand  why, 
when  an  American  wants  to  express  his  admiration  of  anything,  he  says 
"  I  guess  that's  real  bully !  " 
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FORMER    FOLLIES 

THIS  story  of  the  Follies  would  not  be  complete  without  recalling  the 
names  of  some  of  those  who  are  no  longer  members  of  the  company. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  Arthur  Wimperis  as  an  author.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  original  company  before  he  took  to  writing  lyrics. 

One  of  Pelissier's  first  engagements,  after  he  became  manager  of  the 
company,  was  that  of  Marjorie  Napier,  whose  retirement  (in  1907),  for  a 
matrimonial  purpose,  was,  and  is  still,  recognised  as  a  great  misfortune— 
so  far  as  the  Follies  are  concerned.  Her  sweetly  pretty  voice  and  charm- 
ing personality  have,  I  feel  sure,  impressed  themselves  on  the  memory  of 
those  who  knew  the  company  at  the  Queen's  Hall,  Alhambra,  Tivoli,  and 
Palace  Theatre. 

The  vacancy  created  by  Marjorie  Napier's  retirement  was  filled  loyally 
and  ably  by  Lily  Wallbrook  at  the  Tivoli,  the  Royalty,  and  on  tour. 
When  she  left,  and  was  missed,  Dollis  Brook  stepped  into  the  gap,  and 
among  several  excellent  performances  distinguished  herself,  in  particular, 
in  the  "  Merry  Widow  Waltz,"  also  in  daintily  rendered  songs. 

Norman  A.  Blume,  now  playing  in  musical  comedy,  enjoyed  two 
periods  of  service  under  Pelissier's  banner ;  the  first  during  Lewis  Sydney's 
absence  in  South  Africa,  and  the  second  from  the  end  of  1906  to  last 
January  at  the  conclusion  of  the  burlesque  of  "  Faust,"  in  the  title-role  of 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  gave  an  excellent  imitation  of  Henry  Ainley. 

Among  former  Follies  there  is  one  who  never  appeared  on  the  stage,  but 
did  excellent  service — Joseph  Wilson,  Pelissier's  first  business  manager  after 
he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  company.  "  Joe  "  was  with  them  in  the 
days — five  years,  or  thereabouts,  ago — when  they  were  at  the  turning-point 
of  their  career.  Most  of  those  who  know  him  now  as  manager  of  the  Tivoli 
Music  Hall  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  a  few  years  ago  he  was  a  shining 
light  in  musical  comedy,  notably  as  the  sailor  in  "  The  French  Maid."  He 
was  so  much  like  the  real  bluejacket  that  he  was  credited  with  having  been 
in  the  Navy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  formerly  in  the  Army — in  the 
5th  Lancers. 
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SCENE    OF    "  LOVE'S    GARDEN.  ' 
Ptoto  by  "DAILY  MIRROR." 

IT  has  often  occurred  to  me  when  I  have  been  behind  the  scenes  with  the 
Follies  that  the  audience  misses  some  of  the  best  of  the  company's  fun. 
One  might  imagine  that  people  who  work  so  hard  and  with  such  spontaneous 
gaiety  before  the  audience  exhausted  their  resources  on  the  stage.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  as  amusing  in  the  dressing-rooms  or  the  precincts 
thereof,  in  the  "  wings,"  or  even  outside  the  theatre  (when  they  foregather 
on  tour  or  for  any  special  occasion  in  town)  as  when  seen  over  the  footlights 
—and  all  without  an  effort,  as  naturally  as  if  they  never  had  to  earn  their 
incomes  by  being  merry.  What  they  appear  to  be  on  the  stage  is  no  effort 
of  acting,  but  the  outlet  of  that  exuberance  of  spirits  which  is  part  of  their 
individual  and  collective  natures. 
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Every  evening,  while  the  nine  members  of  the  company  converge  from 
their  dressing-rooms  into  the  little  lobby  communicating  with  the  stage,  the 
scene  is  as  animated  as  any  which  they  have  given  us  on  the  stage. 
Gwennie  Mars  comes  down  the  stairs  from  her  room  above  and  engages 
in  a  bit  of  delicate  badinage  with  Maclaren  standing  at  the  door  of  his  room 
in  by  no  means  the  last,  but  quite  a  respectable,  stage  of  his  toilet.  Morris 
Harvey  emerges  from  his  room  and  interposes  a  few  flashes  of  wit,  and  Dan 
Everard  rushes  out  of  another  door,  buttoning  up  his  pierrot  jacket,  to 
join  in  the  conversation  with  a  few  playful  remarks  of  his  own.  Sydney 
appears  on  the  scene  and  takes  Harvey  on  one  side  to  tell  him  his  latest 
story,  and,  one  after  another,  Ethel  Allandale,  Erne  Cook,  and  Muriel 
George  come  tripping  down  the  stairs,  and  the  conversation  becomes 
general,  chaff  and  repartee  predominating,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the 
voice  of  Harry,  who  through  his  open  door  catches  a  sentence  and  makes 
his  own  remarks  thereon,  which  are  usually  to  the  point.  The  stage- 
manager  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd,  watch  in  hand,  reminds  his 
chief  of  the  time,  and  hurries  back  to  the  stage ;  Pelissier  trips  out  of  his 
room,  smiles  benignly  on  his  company,  then  seizes  Harvey  by  the  throat,  or 
hurls  Maclaren  back  in  his  room,  tells  one  of  the  pretty  girls  that  she  is 
looking  plainer  than  ever,  and,  with  some  quaint  remark  to  a  stage  hand, 
gives  the  word  for  the  curtain  to  be  raised,  and  the  Follies  settle  down  to 
work — which  to  them  is  play. 

Their  sense  of  the  joy  of  life  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  their 
audience's  enjoyment.  They  convey  across  the  footlights  the  idea  that  they 
are  entering  heart  and  soul  into  the  fun  of  all  they  do,  as  if  it  were  a  sheer 
delight  to  dress  up  and  amuse  their  friends  in  front — and  themselves. 

Outside  the  theatre  one  sees  a  delightful  illustration  of  their  spirit  of 
good  fellowship — a  sort  of  freemasonry.  One  of  them  observes  another  in 
the  street  and  whistles  : 

FOLLIES'   WHISTLE. 


which  serves  as  the  Follies'  sign  of  greeting. 
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Occasionally  the  company  have  an  informal  "  outing,"  when  they 
seem  to  enjoy  one  another's  society  as  if  they  had  never  met  before.  Last 
summer,  for  instance,  the  "  boys  "  made  up  a  party  for  a  trip  down  the  Thames 
in  a  steamer  to  see  the  Fleet  off  Southend.  Throughout  the  day  each  and 
all  were  giving,  quite  unconsciously,  an  impromptu  comedy,  as  amusing  to 
themselves  as  to  the  rest  of  the  party.  Sydney  acted  as  paymaster,  and  in 
the  evening  at  the  theatre  I  happened  to  find  the  following  account  on  Dan 
Everard's  table  :— 

DAN  EVERARD,  ESQ. : 

TENOR.  v 

Dr.  to  LEWIS  SYDNEY, 

PERSONAL  CONDUCTOR  OF  TOURS  AT  THE  SHORTEST  NOTICE. 
(Bad  actors  treble  price.     No  tenors  at  any  priced) 

£     s.   d. 

Fares       046 

And  Again         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  013 

Encore 004 

Food  (and  jolly  food  too  !) 008 

Tips  on  board 50     0     0 

87  inferior  jokes  (perpetrated  by  Dan)  at  Is.  each    ...         ...  4     7     0 

Cloak  room  fee..,  002 


£54  13  11 

It  is  this  thorough  spirit  of  camaraderie  that  accounts  to  a  considerable 
extent  for  the  success  of  the  company.  In  the  majority  of  musical  comedy 
companies  every  principal  works  for  his,  or  her,  own  effect.  The  Follies' 
motto  is  "The  show's  the  thing."  In  musical  comedy  it  is  "I'm  the 
thing."  Hence  the  grey  hairs  in  many  a  musical  comedy  manager's  head. 
Pelissier  has  none  ;  his  company  forbids  it.  Professional  jealousy  under 
his  management  is  impossible — it  would  be  out  of  the  picture ;  each  artiste 
enjoys  a  "  hit  "  made  by  a  fellow  artiste  as  much  as  the  audience  does. 
When  any  of  them  "  exits  "  to  a  round  of  applause,  he  or  she,  seems  as 
unconscious  as  if  the  applause  had  been  accorded  to  some  one  else.  They 
constitute  a  sort  of  Mutual  Admiration  Society — and  quite  unconsciously. 

There  could  be  no  better  test  of  good  temper  than,  for  instance,  the 
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persistent  efforts  of  the  Follies  in  the  gallery  of  the  Music  Hall  Burlesque 
scene  to  spoil  the  performance  of  their  colleagues  on  the  stage  with 
impromptu  "  gag."  Every  night,  when  this  item  is  in  the  programme, 
Morris  Harvey  in  his  "Dickens  Impersonations,"  Dan  Everard  in  the 
"  Shooting  Act,"  and  the  "  Sisters  Flannelfoot "  never  know  what 
disconcerting,  often  very  personal,  remarks  are  going  to  be  addressed  to 
them.  I  recall  an  occasion  when  Effie  Cook  was  singing  a  serious 
sentimental  ballad — "Dreams  of  Rest " —and  a  friend  of  Pelissier,  chatting 
with  him  at  the  side  of  the  stage,  told  him  a  story  which  appealed  so 
forcibly  to  his  sense  of  humour  that  he  gave  vent  to  a  shriek  of  laughter. 
It  was  heard  all  over  the  auditorium,  and  the  audience,  recognising 
Pelissier's  voice,  and  supposing  that  the  interruption  was  part  of  the 
entertainment,  responded  so  loudly  that  the  rest  of  the  company,  on 
the  stage,  could  not  resist  the  contagious  influence ;  and  the  song  was 
spoiled.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  annoying  to  a  vocalist,  but 
Effie  came  off  the  stage  and  joined  in  the  merriment  at  her  own 
expense. 

On  another  occasion,  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  on  the  last  night  of  the 
Follies'  Christmas  Pantomime,  the  company  (with  one  exception)  prepared 
a  practical  joke.  Three  times  in  the  course  of  the  piece  Dan  Everard  had, 
according  to  the  "  book,"  to  come  on  alone  (as  a  burlesque  of  the  inevitable 
Baron  in  "  Dick  Whittington  ")  and  say,  "  I  am  the  Baron.  I  have  only 
one  song,  and  I  will  sing  it  to  you  now,"  and  then  the  rest  of  the  company 
would  rush  on,  hustle  him  out  of  their  way,  and  start  a  chorus  of  their  own. 
On  this  particular  occasion  Dan  made  his  entrance  and  spoke  the  familiar 
line  for  the  third  time,  as  usual,  but  to  his  surprise  there  was  no  interrup- 
tion— not  a  single  Folly  appeared ;  he  had  no  song  to  sing,  and,  what  was 
more  disconcerting,  the  orchestra  (the  members  of  which,  under  the  direction 
of  Herman  Finck,  an  inveterate  practical  joker  himself,  joined  in  the  fun) 
suddenly  struck  up  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  Dan  stood  aghast,  and  the 
audience,  grasping  the  situation,  roared  with  delight.  Eventually  Dan's 
colleagues  strolled  on,  one  by  one,  looked  at  him  with  pity,  and  then  started 
the  usual  chorus.  No  one  enjoyed  the  incident  more  than  the  victim  of 
that  one  of  the  Follies'  many  practical  jokes. 

But,  fun  apart,  when  there  is  hard  work  to  be  done,  what  strenuous 
workers  they  are !  No  one  who  has  seen  their  performance  from  the 
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auditorium,  especially  in  the  "  potted  plays,"  can  imagine  what  the 
evening's  entertainment  involves  to  the  company  as  regards  quick 
changes  of  character  and  dress.  Every  member  of  the  company,  often 
directly  he  or  she  is  out  of  sight  of  the  audience,  makes  a  wild  rush 
to  a  dressing-room,  or,  if  that  is  too  far,  to  an  extemporised  dressing- 
table  (of  which  there  are  several)  at  the  side  of  the  stage,  or  to  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Long  Room  "  at  the  back.  A  wig  is  thrown  down 
and  another  one  substituted,  and  the  "  make-up "  of  the  face  altered 
while  a  dresser  changes  the  costume.  Every  second  is  of  importance. 
Any  hitch  may  mean  an  awkward  "  stage  wait." 

Up  to  the  present,  in  this  connection,  the  programme  which  they  gave 
at  the  Apollo  early  last  year  holds  the  record.  The  four  "  potted  plays  " 
-"  A  White  Man,"  the  "  Christian,"  the  "  Merry  Widow,"  the  "  Girls  of 
Gottenberg  "  — and,  in  addition,  "Everybody's  Benefit,"  involved  the 
following  number  of  "  changes  "  for  the  various  artistes  :  Pelissier,  16  ; 
Lewis  Sydney,  15 ;  Dan  Everard,  16 ;  Norman  Blume,  11  ;  Gwennie 
Mars,  13 ;  and  Dollis  Brook  and  Erne  Cook,  each  10.  The  total  number 
of  wigs  worn  by  the  company  was  71. 

I  must  describe  the  unique  structural  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
Follies'  "quick-change"  achievements,  to  which  I  have  referred  as  the 
"  Long  Room  "  —a  narrow  slit  of  a  place  at  the  back  of  the  Apollo  stage. 
The  dressing-table  on  one  side  is  forty  feet  in  length,  divided  into  seven 
divisions,  each  with  space  for  mirror,  inake-up  kit,  and  (in  the  case  of 
a  lady)  chocolates  and  lemonade.  On  the  other  side  is  a  wall  on  which 
about  thirty  costumes  can  hang,  each  so  separated  from  the  other  that  any 
one  of  them  can  be  detached  without  disturbing  its  neighbour.  This  room 
is  used  by  the  company  in  general  for  "  quick  changes  "  which  do  not 
occupy  less  than  three  minutes  each,  and  do  not  necessitate  privacy.  If 
less  than  three  minutes  can  be  afforded,  the  tables  at  the  side  of  the  stage 
are  used.  When  more  than  three  minutes  are  available,  the  change  is 
effected  in  a  private  dressing-room  elsewhere. 

My  one,  sad,  experience  of  Follies'  "quick  changes"  relates  to  a 
particular  evening.  I  had  been  conversing  with  Sydney  in  his  own 
dressing-room,  and,  the  atmosphere  being  somewhat  warm,  I  took  off  a 
fairly  new  silk  hat  and  placed  it  on  the  window-ledge.  I  left  the  room, 
and  the  hat,  to  enjoy  the  performance  from  the  wings.  When  I  was 
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starting  for  home  I  went  to  get  my  hat,  and  found  a  battered  version 
thereof.  Sydney,  in  the  bustle  of  a  "  quick  change,"  had  mistaken  my 
respectable  head- cover  for  a  "property"  hat  which  he  had  to  wear  in 
a  particular  scene,  and  it  had  suffered  from  the  ill-usage  which  the  aforesaid 
"  property  "  hat  had  to  imdergo  every  night.  Sydney  has  not  yet  asked  me 
for  the  name  and  address  of  my  hatter. 

Pelissier's  patrons,  who  see  the  show  from  the  front  and  are  content, 
cannot  realise  the  amount  of  trouble  and  even  expense  involved  in  some  of 
the  skits.  At  one  time  the  Follies  required  nothing  beyond  words  and 
music  than  a  few  wigs  and  portions  of  costume  and  some  stage  "  pro- 
perties." In  the  "  Faust "  burlesque  at  the  Apollo  nearly  twenty  scene- 
cloths  were  used,  apart  from  "flats  "  and  "wings,"  and  a  large  number  of 
dresses,  some  of  these,  such  as  Pelissier's  for  Mephistopheles,  very  elaborate. 
'  Love's  Garden, "  the  musical  fantasy,  so  far  holds  the  record  as  regards 
ambitious  productions  under  Pelissier's  management,  with  its  exquisite 
garden  "  set  "  scene — the  only  occasion  on  which  he  has  taken  his  scenery 
seriously. 

"Potted  plays"  involve  a  vast  amount  of  attention  to  detail.  The 
scenery  and  personal  appearance  of  actors  have  to  be  burlesqued  as  well 
as  the  play.  To  reproduce  a  "  set  "  scene  grotesquely,  seizing  on  every 
point  that  can  be  turned  to  account  for  the  purpose,  involves  not  only  much 
thought  and  originality,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  ingenuity  in  devising 
what  are  known  as  "  trick  effects."  Every  wig  and  dress  has  either  to 
suggest,  imitate,  or  exaggerate  an  actor  or  actress  in  the  play  "potted." 
Hans  Hugo,  wig-maker-in-ordinary  to  the  Follies,  expends  many  a  half- 
crown  in  visiting  the  pits  of  West  End  theatres  in  order  to  reproduce 
as  closely  as  possible,  or  to  caricature,  the  hair  or  wig  of  one  of  the 
company. 

Sometimes  a  particular  subject  offers  almost  insuperable  difficulties, 
and  two  or  three  attempts  are  made  before  the  result  satisfies  the  chief. 
"  I  wanted  Arthur  Bourchier,  not  Mrs.  Pankhurst,"  he  exclaims  satirically, 
while  trying  on  one  of  a  dozen  new  wigs  spread  out  on  a  table,  and  purposely 
exaggerating  some  defect.  On  a  "wig  morning,"  when  the  company  fore- 
gather to  try  on  Hugo's  creations  for  a  new  set  of  "  potted  plays,"  the  scene 
would  be  worth  reproducing  on  the  stage  at  night,  if  the  hilarity  were  not 
so  spontaneous.  Like  others  of  the  Follies'  scenes  behind  the  scenes,  it  is 
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an  entertainment,  but  not  a  performance.  When  Pelissier  remarks  cynically, 
"  Why!  that  isn't  a  new  wig  at  all,"  and  one  of  the  girls — I  think  it  was 
Ethel  Allandale — replies  immediately,  "  Of  course  not,  it's  only  a  good 
old  Tory,"  one  has  a  fair  sample  of  their  conversational  habits. 

I  have  never  seen  them  work  harder  or  with  more  pleasure  to  them- 
selves than  when,  one  day  last  June  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  they  were 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  one  of  the  best  "side-shows"  ever  seen  at  a 
charity  entertainment.  Pelissier  had  undertaken  to  arrange  the  programme 
of  the  "  Eoyal  Arcadian  Palace  "  at  the  Actors'  Orphanage  Garden  Party. 
The  Follies  were  announced  merely  as  one  of  many  "  turns  "  which  included 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  theatrical  and  music-hall 
worlds.  They  opened  the  performance,  and  for  over  four  hours,  whenever 
there  was  a  "wait,"  one  or  more  of  them  went  on  the  stage  and  gave  a 
"show"  of  some  sort.  When  they  were  not  on  the  stage,  the  boys  and 
girls  were  out  among  the  crowd  selling  tickets  for  their  performance  or 
shouting,  "Walk  up!  Walk  up!"  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent.  They 
finished  (when  no  more  audience  was  forthcoming)  at  half-past  seven,  and, 
forgetting  all  about  dinner,  they  drove  off  to  the  Apollo  and  were  dressed 
and  on  the  stage  at  half-past  eight. 

The  question  is  often  asked — how  and  where  the  little  army  is 
recruited.  One  might  answer  "  nohow,"  or  "  anyhow,"  because,  as  in 
most  things,  Pelissier  has  no  hard-and-fast  method.  But,  periodically,  at 
somewhat  rare  intervals,  he  holds  what  are  known  as  "  voice  trials,"  when 
all  sorts  of  would-be  Follies  are  invited  to  give  a  sample  of  their  talent. 
The  occasion  is  one  of  pathetic  interest.  Pelissier  does  not  exercise  much 
discrimination  in  sending  out  his  invitations,  thinking  that  some  treasure 
may  be  discovered  among  the  many  aspirants  and,  perhaps,  where  it  might 
have  been  least  expected.  It  is  inconceivable  how  utterly  unsuited  to  the 
Follies  are  many,  not  to  say  most,  of  those  who  attend  these  auditions. 
Hearing  that  a  music-hall  burlesque  has  been  a  feature  ,of  Pelissier's 
programme,  some  of  the  roughest  music-hall  artistes  sometimes  put  in  an 
appearance.  On  the  last  occasion  a  very  melancholy-looking  young  man 
hoped  to  obtain  an  engagement  through  singing  "Ora  pro  Nobis"  and  "I'm 
a  Rover  "  ;  and  a  young  lady's  only  asset  was  a  somewhat  crudely  executed 
sand-dance.  Sometimes,  in  glancing  over  his  correspondence,  Pelissier 
scribbles  the  word  "  trial  "  on  a  letter  of  application  which,  if  carefully 
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perused,  would  be  found  obviously  unworthy  of  consideration,  but  is  never- 
theless relegated  to  a  file  (or  old  hat-box)  devoted  to  this  particular  subject 
of  correspondence.  Thus  it  happened  that  among  the  ladies  who  received 


H.  o.  P. 

Giving  his  brain  a  rest  after  a  voice  trial. 


postcards  to  attend  at  the  Apollo  Theatre  one  morning  for  a  "  voice  trial " 
were  a  child  who  could  do  nothing  but  recite  from  Shakespeare  and  an 
elderly  woman  in  very  poverty-stricken  attire  who  had  applied  for  a  place 
as  cleaner  in  the  theatre. 
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So  far,  out  of  nearly  a  hundred  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  been 
heard  at  these  trials,  only  two  have  been  engaged.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  company  every  member  of  which  has  to  be 
not  only  a  musician,  but  thoroughly  versatile  and  possessed  of  a  natural 
sense  of  humour. 


HARMONY. 
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THE   PROCESS   OF   "POTTING" 

PELISSIER  has  been  asked  more  than  once  by  newspaper  interviewers  and 
others  as  to  his  recipe  for  "  potting "  plays.  Here,  again,  he  has  no 
particular  method,  except  that  nearly  every  Wednesday  afternoon  he  sees  a 
matinee  performance  at  some  other  theatre ;  this  is  the  reason  for  his  own 
mid-week  matinee  being  given  on  Thursdays.  It  is  characteristic  of  his 
spirit  of  independence  that  he  almost  invariably  purchases  a  box  on  these 
occasions  rather  than  be  under  any  obligation  for  "complimentary"  seats 
to  a  manager  who,  possibly,  may  not  appreciate  the  result  of  a  "potting." 
It  is  also  characteristic  of  the  man  that  no  one  else  can  judge  as  to  which 
plays  will  appeal  to  him  for  his  purpose.  In  several  cases,  even  with 
considerable  experience  as  to  his  sense  of  humour  and  the  possibilities  of 
his  company,  I  have  been  surprised  to  hear  him  say,  "  No,  I  don't  see  my 
way  to  it."  A  play  may  seem  obviously  to  lend  itself  to  burlesque,  but  he, 
as  the  man  who  has  to  burlesque  it,  does  not  "  feel "  it.  More  than  once  he 
has  set  to  work  on  some  very  successful  play,  and  almost  finished  a  "potted" 
version,  when  he  has  suddenly  found  it  disappointing  and  has  abandoned 
the  whole  idea — in  two  cases  to  the  disgust  of  an  actor-manager  who  had 
looked  forward  to  a  good  advertisement  for  his  theatre. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  on  Pelissier  in  the  World 
expresses  H.  G.  P.'s  feelings  when  he  visits  a  theatre  with  a  view 
to  business  as  well  as  pleasure  : — 

"  Mr.  Pelissier  will  solemnly  assure  you  that,  being  of  a  tender-hearted  and 
sympathetic  disposition,  he  finds  himself  cruelly  torn  by  conflicting  emotions  when 
he  goes  to  see  a  pathetic  play  for  '  potting '  purposes.  Between  his  natural  tendency 
to  abandon  himself  to  the  influences  of  the  scene  and  weep  with  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  and  the  stern  duty  of  picking  out  the  'portable'  points  and  noting 
the  episodes  that  lend  themselves  to  burlesque,  he  suffers  tortures  which  reduce 
him  to  a  kind  of  mental  pulp  by  the  end  of  the  performance." 

Pelissier's  experience  of  seeing  "  A  White  Man  "  was  peculiar.  Sitting 
at  the  end  of  a  row  in  the  dress-circle,  the  piece  moved  him  so  deeply  that, 
in  order  to  conceal  his  emotion,  he  left  his  seat  and  was  going  hurriedly,  but 
silently,  up  the  gangway  when,  blinded  by  his  tears,  he  knocked  up  against 
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an  attendant  carrying  a  tray  of  refreshments.  A  cup  of  coffee  and  a  box  of 
chocolates  were  precipitated  to  the  ground ;  the  latter  was  broken  open  by 
the  shock,  and  the  Prince  of  Folly  went  down  on  his  knees.,  collecting  the 
chocolates  with  one  hand,  while  he  was  mopping  his  eyes  with  the  other. 

When  he  has  decided  to  subject  a  play  to  the  "potting"  process  he 
sends  his  literary  lieutenant,  Arthur  Davenport,  and  all  the  company  to  see 
it,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  the  latter  manage  to  hit  off  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  parts  after  seeing  the  play  only  once. 

In  spite  of  the  severity  with  which  vulnerable  points  in  plays  and 
individual  performances  are  handled  offence  is  very  rarely  given.  Among 
the  exceptions  I  recall  the  first  night  of  the  Follies'  season  last  year 
at  the  Apollo,  when,  standing  behind  the  dress-circle,  I  observed,  sitting 
in  the  back  row,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  well  known  in  connection  with 
musical  comedy.  He  had  paid  his  five  shillings,  evidently  having  heard 
somehow  that  he  was  to  be  caricatured  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  new 
"  potted  plays."  He  never  smiled  throughout  all  that  part  of  the  programme 
preceding  his  own  particular  scene.  To  those  who  could  not  identify 
him  he  must  have  given  the  impression  that  he  was  waiting  impatiently 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  some  one.  When  at  last  his  turn  came,  and  his 
counterfeit  appeared  on  the  stage  and  was  received  with  a  roar  of  laughter, 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  pushed  his  way  past  others,  and,  pale  with  anger, 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  Although  he  has  been  for  so  long  associated  with 
musical  comedy  he  is  evidently  afflicted  with  an  incurable  lack  of  humour. 

A  well-known  musical  comedy  lady  took  the  precaution  to  send  a  scout 
in  advance  before  facing  the  ordeal.  Presumably,  the  report  was  unsatis- 
factory, as  she  never  ventured  to  see  herself  on  the  Apollo  stage.  A  young 
actor  who  had  often  enjoyed  the  Follies'  entertainment  told  me  one  evening 
that  he  could  not  imagine  how  people  could  see  anything  funny  in  them. 
An  excellent  caricature  was  then  being  given  of  him  in  one  of  the  "potted 
plays,"  and  he  had  seen  it  that  afternoon. 

But  others  have  been  delighted  with  themselves  as  the  Follies  have 
represented  them,  notably  George  Alexander,  Fred  Terry,  Lewis  Waller, 
Arthur  Bourchier,  and  several  of  our  most  distinguished  actresses. 
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UNCONVENTIONALITY 

HAVING  gradually  developed  from  their  original  state  into  more  or  less  of  a 
theatrical  company,  the  Follies  have  not  yet  wholly  adopted  the  conven- 
tional methods  of  ordinary  theatrical  management.  In  their  early  days, 
even  up  to  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  in  a  West  End  theatre — the 
Royalty — Pelissier  had  a  way,  peculiarly  his  own,  of  paying  his  company 
their  weekly  salaries.  Instead  of  the  usual  formality  of  putting  each  salary, 
in  cheque  or  cash,  into  an  envelope  and  the  business  manager  or  treasurer 
handing  it  to  the  individual,  the  Follies'  actor-manager  would  cash  a 
cheque  for  the  amount  of  the  aggregate  salaries,  put  the  gold  into  a  big 
bag,  place  it  on  a  table  in  his  room  on  Saturday  night  (not  Friday,  as  is 
the  theatrical  custom),  and  as  each  member  came  in  after  the  performance 
say,  "  Go  on,  help  yourself.  You  know  how  much  you  want."  He  never 
kept  any  accounts  in  those  days.  When  he  wanted  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  his  finances,  instead  of  looking  in  his  pass-book,  he  would  go  to 
the  bank  and  genially  address  a  clerk  with,  "Hello!  Have  I  got  any 
money  ?  " 

Until  comparatively  recently  Pelissier  had  no  written  engagement  with 
any  of  his  company.  It  was  just,  "  I  say  it,  you  agree,  and  so  it  is  all 
right."  And  it  was.  But  there  was  one  exception  even  in  the  earlier 
days.  When  he  engaged  Everard  he  happened  to  ask  him  for  his  photo. 
Dan  sent  him  one  on  which  he  had  written  "  Yours  ever "  above  his 
signature.  "  I  never  saw  through  him  at  the  time,"  Pelissier  says  now, 
pointing  sadly  to  the  portrait  in  its  frame  on  the  wall;  "that  is  the  only 
Folly  who  ever  got  a  life-long  engagement  out  of  me.  I  can't  get  rid 
of  him." 

I  have  never  seen  anything  so  absolutely  unconventional  in  a  London 
theatre  as  the  versatility  of  the  staff  permanently  attached  to  the  Apollo 
Theatre  since  the  Follies  took  possession  of  the  house  by  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Tom  B.  Davis,  the  lessee.  In  any  other  theatre  in  London 
the  departmentalising  is  of  the  most  rigid  order.  But  here  "  Vic " 
(otherwise  Victor  Godfrey),  the  master-carpenter,  is  also  master-electrician, 
and  I  have  seen  him  in  an  emergency  suddenly  switch  himself  off  the 
stage  and  rush  away  to  help  dress  a  male  Folly  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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Burdett,  the  property-master  (and,  by  the  way,  a  great  property-maker), 
who,  according  to  all  rules  of  stage  etiquette,  should  never  do  anything  but 
handle  "properties,"  or  look  on  while  his  own  staff  is  doing  so,  will  help 
to  shift  scenery  or  would  dress  up  and  go  on  the  stage  as  an  emergency 
"super,"  if  only  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  And  so  with  any  of  the  Apollo 
people ;  the  Follies'  versatility  is  contagious. 

It  is  at  rehearsals  that  their  characteristically  unconventional 
methods  are  most  apparent.  A  rehearsal  is  as  funny  as  an  actual  per- 
formance. The  "  book  "  is  typewritten  on  a  few  rough  sheets,  an  edition 
de  luxe  being  specially  prepared  for  the  Censor,  and  differing  from  the 
"  prompt  copy  "  only  in  that  the  sheets  are  fastened  together  and  'enclosed 
in  a  rough  brown  paper  cover.  What  futile  nonsense  that  official,  or 
any  one  else  in  fact,  must  think  it  all— on  paper!  Sometimes  Pelissier 
starts  his  rehearsals  of  a  new  burlesque  before  the  company  have  been 
given  any  "parts"  to  study — sometimes  before  the  "book"  is  more  than 
half  finished.  I  have  heard  a  lady  member  of  the  company  inquire  of  the 
chief,  "  I  say,  Harry,  what  on  earth  am  I — a  girl  or  a  boy  ?  "  And  the 
part  proved  to  be  that  of  an  old  man. 

In  any  theatrical  performance  in  a  conversation  between  two  actors 
each  invariably  waits  for  his  "  cue  "  -that  is  to  say,  the  last  words  of  some 
other  actor's  speech — to  start  his  own.  The  Follies  were  one  afternoon 
rehearsing  a  "  potted  play,"  and  at  one  point  Pelissier  had  to  give  the 
cue  to  Sydney,  but,  thinking  more  of  the  general  effect  of  the  scene,  forgot 
to  speak  the  lines  allotted  to  him.  Consequently  there  was  a  dead  pause. 
"  Why  don't  you  go  on  ?  "  he  shouted  to  Sydney.  "  I  was  waiting  for  my 
cue,"  was  the  obvious  explanation.  "What  on  earth  did  you  do  that  for?  " 
the  actor-manager  asked  impatiently,  and  the  company  laughed  until  their 
manager  realised  the  humorous  aspect  of  the  situation  and  the  necessity 
of  cues — even  with  the  Follies. 

When,  some  years  ago,  the  Follies  began  doing  burlesques  it  occurred 
to  Pelissier  that  it  might  be  useful  to  have  a  prompter,  and  a  boy  who  had 
applied  to  him  by  letter  for  any  sort  of  employment  was  engaged  for  the 
post  without  any  searching  inquiry  as  to  his  qualifications.  At  his  first 
rehearsal  the  youth  clutched  the  prompt  book  bravely  in  one  hand  and 
followed  the  lines,  as  the  actors  spoke  them,  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
other  hand.  One  of  the  company  forgot  a  line  and  appealed  to  the 
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Nf  I.    THE  START. 

JOHN  BULL'S  (the  scenic  artist's)  CRUDE  VERSION. 
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WAIF-TIME  . 

JOHN    BULL'S   SECOND   CHAPTER. 


we  Aunsr. 
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.  ARTIST. 

(DITTOi)  ("en. ---NO  MATTER.) 

Ne3.   THE  FINISH. 

AGAIN  JOHN   BULL'S. 
(J.  B.'s  one  eye  is  on  his  cheque  and  the  other  on  the  champagne.) 
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prompter,  but  without  result.  Pelissier  shouted  to  him,  "Why  don't 
you  prompt  ?  "  Still  no  response.  The  author  saved  the  situation  by 
giving  the  line  from  memory,  and  the  rehearsal  proceeded.  After  the 
incident  was  forgotten  by  all  but  himself,  the  prompter,  interrupting  one 
of  the  company  in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  blurted  out  the  line  that  he 
had  previously  failed  to  give.  He  was  afflicted  with  a  bad  stutter. 

Almost  every  rehearsal,  sometimes  even  the  last,  seems  chaotic. 
There  is  apt  to  be  so  much  general  conversation  going  on  that  it  is 
difficult  for  any  one,  who  does  not  know  what  is  intended,  to  be  sure 
whether  a  member  of  the  company  is  speaking  the  lines  of  the  part  or 
merely  chatting  promiscuously.  A  satirical  comment  on  a  part  or  a  scene 
may  be  mistaken  for  an  "  aside  "  in  the  piece,  and,  by  the  way,  has  more 
than  once  been  promptly  appropriated  by  Pelissier  for  the  "book."  There 
is  no  superficial  evidence  of  stage  discipline.  "  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Harry, 
but  I  can't  make  anything  of  this,"  says  some  one  with  reference  to  his 
lines  or  "  business."  "  Well,  say  something  else  "  or  "  do  something  else." 
says  the  "  producer,"  who  believes  in  every  member  of  his  company  having 
confidence  in  the  effect  of  what  he,  or  she,  has  to  say  and  do. 

To  the  uninitiated  amateur  observer,  still  more  to  an  orthodox  stage- 
manager,  the  whole  thing  would  seem  hopelessly  unworkable.  But  it  works 
admirably.  I  have  seen  the  final  rehearsal,  apparently  a  hopeless  muddle, 
finish  an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  performance,  and  the 
performance  itself  "go"  as  well  as  many  a  musical  comedy  rehearsed 
according  to  the  traditions  of  ordinary  theatre  management. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  rehearsal  "call,"  or,  rather,  cancellation 
of  a  "  call,"  on  record  was  issued  by  Pelissier  to  his  company  last  spring. 
It  had  been  announced  by  means  of  the  usual  notice  posted  up  in  the 
theatre  that  there  would  be  a  rehearsal  at  half-past  eleven  on  a  certain  day, 
which  happened  to  be  the  day  after  his  birthday  banquet.  At  a  quarter 
past  eleven  he  was  barely  awake,  feeling  the  effects  of  his  lavish  hospitality 
of  the  previous  night— and  the  first  three  hours  of  that  very  morning — and 
he  was  taking  a  very  pessimistic  view  of  life  in  general  and  "  potted  plays  " 
in  particular.  So  he  rang  up  the  theatre  on  the  telephone,  inquired  for  the 
stage-manager,  and  in  a  mournful  tone  instructed  him  :  "  Tell  them  all  I'm 
awfully  sorry,  but  there  will  be  no  rehearsal,  and  I  don't  think  there  will, 
ever  be  a  rehearsal  again."  Then  he  returned  to  his  bed. 
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SOME    EXPERIENCES 

IN  their  less  prosperous  days  the  Follies  had  curious  experiences  of  the  way 
in  which  people  who  engage,  and  pay,  entertainers  to  amuse  their  guests 
think  it  necessary  to  treat  them. 

For  instance,  arriving  at  a  country  house  in  Sussex  to  give  a  perform- 
ance at  a  garden  party,  they  inquired  of  the  butler  as  to  where  they  were  to 
have  luncheon,  and  were  shown  to  a  basement  room,  where  they  found 
three  dishes  of  very  attenuated  pdU-de-foie-gras  sandwiches.  After  they 
had  tried,  but  failed,  to  satisfy  themselves  therewith,  the  host  entered  the 
room,  and  in  a  commanding  tone  shouted,  "  Now,  then,  aren't  you  ready?" 
They  repaired  to  the  lawn,  but  their  six  empty  spaces  had  so  demoralised 
the  six  artistes  that  the  performance  had  a  chilling  effect  on  the  audience, 
who  gradually  left  their  seats  and  disappeared ;  and  "  Stop !  that's 
enough,"  shouted  the  host,  to  their  great  relief.  Then  Pelissier 
approached  his  paymaster  and  pleaded  for  food.  "  Of  course  not," 
replied  the  host ;  "  the  agent,  when  I  engaged  you,  never  mentioned  food." 
On  the  way  to  the  station  (to  play  at  night  at  the  Alhambra)  the  unfortu- 
nate Follies  managed  to  purchase  some  biscuits  at  a  public-house. 

On  another  occasion  the  agent,  through  whom  they  at  that  time 
obtained  most  of  their  engagements,  made  an  unfortunate  blunder.  Asked 
at  what  time  they  were  to  start  the  evening's  performance,  the  butler 
replied,  "  Why,  directly  after  they've  sat  down  to  dinner."  "  We  can't 
give  our  show  during  dinner !  "  exclaimed  Pelissier  indignantly,  and  he 
demanded  to  see  the  master  of  the  house.  "Why,  aren't  you  a  band?" 
the  latter  asked,  "  I  ordered  a  band.  Well,  you  must  do  your  best,  that's 
all."  So  the  Follies  sang  their  opening  chorus  to  the  soup,  none  of  the 
guests  taking  the  slightest  notice.  They  tried  a  duet  while  the  fish  course 
was  consumed,  with  no  perceptible  result.  Then  they  watched  the  house- 
party  enjoy  their  dinner  to  the  music  of  knives  and  forks.  When  the  ladies 
had  retired  the  famishing  Follies  were  entertained  to  pieces  of  cold  chicken 
in  the  bathroom  ! 

Once,  at  a  "  smart  "  garden  party,  Pelissier  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
invariably  friendly  treatment  of  restaurant  waiters.  One  of  the  hired 
waiters,  chancing  to  pass  near  where  the  Follies  were  seated  waiting  to 
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start  the  performance,  rushed  up  to  their  chief,  and,  holding  out  his  hand, 
exclaimed,  "  'Ullo  !  so  it's  you,  is  it  ?  "  Pelissier  glanced  absent-mindedly 
in  the  other  direction,  with  the  result  that,  that  particular  waiter  having 
been  told  off  to  look  after  the  entertainers,  the  Follies  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  refreshment. 


AN   EXPERIENCE 

FORESEEN  IN  THE  IMAGINATION  OF  ARTHUR  WIMPEHIS  (BUT  OP  NO  ONE  ELSE) 


Lewis  Sydney,  among  his  experiences  of  private  engagements,  relates 
how,  when  he  was  relegated  to  a  butler's  bedroom  to  dress,  he  was  patro- 
nised by  that  august  official.  "  Ever  been  to  Nice  ?  "  the  latter  asked  the 
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modest  pierrot.  Sydney  replied  in  the  negative,  not  daring  to  mention 
Margate.  "  I've  been  there  often,"  said  the  servant,  "  and,  what's  more,  I 
appeared  twice  at  the  Carnival  in  a  dress  like  yours."  In  the  course  of 
further  conversation  the  man  vouchsafed  the  information  (alluding  to  his 
employers,  a  well-known  Earl  and  his  Countess),  "  These  are  very  decent 
people  ;  I've  known  worse." 

A  certain  gentleman,  possessed  of  recently  acquired  wealth,  engaged 
the  company  to  appear  at  his  country  house  in  Kent,  and  thought  it 
sufficient  to  leave  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  butler,  who  classed 
them  in  his  mind  with  negro  minstrels  or  something  of  that  order,  and 
treated  them  accordingly.  When  the  audience  was  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  everything  was  ready  for  the  performance  to  commence, 
the  chief  was  the  only  member  of  the  company  absent.  A  search  was 
made,  and  he  was  discovered  in  the  pantry,  wrestling  with  the  butler,  who 
was  suffering  considerable  inconvenience  from  the  effect  of  his  antagonist's 
weight- — some  seventeen  stone.  The  little  dispute  arose  from  Pelissier 
having  discovered  that  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  company  had  been  allotted 
sleeping  accommodation  in  the  same  room  with  an  under  housemaid  ! 

There  was  a  tendency  in  those  days  among  some  of  their  patrons  to 
treat  them  as  mere  mountebanks.  For  instance,  at  a  garden  fete  the  Follies 
were  sitting  in  a  semi-circle,  waiting  to  open  the  performance.  It  was 
a  very  hot  day,  and  they  were  not  feeling  in  the  best  of  tempers,  when  an 
old  lady  led  two  little  children  up  to  them,  and,  pointing  to  the  group,  said, 
"  Look,  dears ;  those  are  the  funny  people  that  you  are  going  to  laugh  at." 

The  resources  of  the  many  provincial  halls  and  pier  pavilions,  in  which 
the  Follies  have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  have  been  severely  taxed 
sometimes,  especially  since  Pelissier  has  indulged  in  elaborate  productions. 
When  the  company  were  giving  their  skit  on  Christmas  Pantomime  at 
Harrogate  the  small  stage  of  the  Kursaal  was  not  provided  with  any 
"  trap,"  and  Pelissier,  as  the  fairy  godmother,  found  that  he  had  to  make 
his  entrance  from  the  lower  regions  by  means  of  a  lift  intended  for  the 
hoisting  of  crates  of  empty  wine  bottles  from  the  cellars  beneath.  In  the 
morning  he  was  shown  the  way  from  his  dressing-room  to  the  place  where 
the  lift  was  situated,  but,  when  the  performance  was  in  full  swing,  his 
bump  of  locality  failed  him,  he  lost  his  way  in  a  labyrinth  of  underground 
passages,  and  at  last,  in  despair,  pushed  open  a  door  which  had  to  lead 
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somewhere,  and  emerged,  in  his  short  black  ballet  skirt  over  the  pierrot 
trousers  with  a  wand  in  his  hand — into  the  Kursaal  garden,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  crowd  of  people  listening  to  the  band.  In  the  mean- 
time the  company  on  the  stage  waited  anxiously,  but  in  vain,  for  his 
appearance  through  the  trap.  Sydney  and  others  managed  to  introduce 
some  appropriate  "gag"  to  fill  in  the  awkward  pause  until  they  could 
"  gag "  no  longer,  and  had  to  go  on  with  the  scene  without  the  fairy 
godmother  as  best  they  could. 

Another  "trap"  incident  is  worth  recording.  At  the  Apollo  one 
evening  last  April,  Lewis  Sydney  scored  an  enormous  success — although 
hardly  a  success  from  his  point  of  view — when  playing  the  manager  and 
husband  of  "  Margarine,  the  Hypnotic  Dancer,"  in  the  Music  Hall 
Burlesque.  When  the  centre  of  the  stage  collapsed,  as  it  did,  or  appeared 
to  do,  at  every  performance  under  Margarine's  (Pelissier's)  weight,  and  she 
disappeared  out  of  sight,  her  manager  had  to  stand  at  the  side  of  the  hole, 
looking  down  into  the  abyss  to  see  what  had  become  of  his  wife.  The 
effect  of  the  collapse  of  the  stage  was  produced  by  spreading  a  large  sheet 
of  very  thick  brown  paper  over  and  beyond  the  edges  of  the  trap.  On  this 
occasion  Sydney  forgot  that  the  hole  made  in  the  centre  of  the  brown 
paper  did  not  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  "  trap,"  stepped  too  far  towards  the 
hole,  the  remainder  of  the  brown  paper  collapsed,  and,  involuntarily,  he 
took  a  "  header "  through  the  aperture  to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
audience  who  regarded  the  incident  as  a  wonderfully  clever  bit  of  acrobatic 
tomfoolery.  Fortunately  he  put  out  his  hand  and  broke  the  fall,  but  he 
sprained  and  cut  his  wrist  badly. 

Other  accidents  on  the  stage  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for 
rehearsed  "  effects "  ;  none  more  so  than  one  which  happened  in  the 
Follies'  version  of  "  Faust  "  at  the  Apollo.  In  the  burlesque  transformation 
scene  each  of  the  exaggeratedly  tinselled  "  cut  cloths  "  was  raised,  in  turn, 
to  the  stage-manager's  very  audible  word  of  command.  On  the  first  night, 
when  he  shouted  for  the  "  cloud  cloth  "  to  be  raised,  the  men  up  in  the 
"  flies  "  lost  their  heads,  and  on  the  word,  "  Take  it  up,"  it  was  lowered, 
the  bottom  of  the  cloth  curling  up  on  the  stage.  The  effect  was  ridiculous, 
and  was  greeted  with  roars  of  laughter,  and  in  consequence  the  "  accident  " 
was  repeated  every  night.  The  "  fly-men  "  had  unconsciously  scored  a 
little  success  of  their  own. 
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In  the  course  of  their  many  provincial  tours  they  have  had  some 
rough  experiences.  When  playing  in  Ramsgate  Park  one  summer,  the 
arrangements  for  the  dressing  accommodation  of  the  company  was  left  to  the 
gardener.  The  dressing  "  rooms  "  which  he  provided  were  two  greenhouses, 
one  for  the  ladies,  and  the  other  for  the  gentlemen,  with  a  glass  door 
communicating.  It  was  some  time  before  he  could  be  persuaded  that 
a  couple  of  screens  were  essential  to  the  completion  of  his  scheme.  This  is 
only  one  case — typical  of  many. 

The  Follies  do  not  invariably  excite  hilarity.  Among  Pelissier's  most 
successful  part  songs  in  the  earlier  days  of  his  management  was  a 
"  Sobbing  Quartette."  At  Westgate  one  summer  it  was  included  in  the 
programme  of  a  special  Children's  Matinee.  The  performance  was  so 
realistic  that  a  little  girl  in  the  audience  began  to  sob  loudly,  and,  one  by 
one,  other  children  followed  her  example,  until  dozens  of  them  were 
convulsed  in  tears.  Pelissier  was  obliged  to  bring  the  quartette  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion,  substituting  one  of  the  liveliest  songs  in  his  repertoire  as 
an  antidote  ;  but  a  little  boy,  who  had  strenuously  resisted  the  contagious 
influence  of  his  comrades'  sobs  throughout  the  foregoing  quartette,  suddenly 
broke  out  into  a  fit  of  crying  while  the  rest  of  the  audience  were  laughing  to 
their  hearts'  content. 

Although  the  Follies  have  made  such  remarkable  progress — from 
Worthing  (when  it  was  not  the  prosperous  place  that  it  is  now)  to  the 
Apollo  Theatre — they  have  had  to  meet  several  rebuffs.  The  most 
surprising  of  these  was  in  Dublin  the  year  before  last.  When  they  started 
on  their  first  tour  of  the  big  cities  of  the  British  Isles,  outside  of  London, 
they  were  warned  that  Scotland  would  not  appreciate  the  new  school  of 
humour,  but  they  were  assured,  as  compensation,  that  Ireland,  with  its 
native  sense  of  humour,  would  welcome  them  with  open  arms. 

As  it  has  happened,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  have  proved,  next  to 
London  and  Manchester,  their  strongest  strongholds,  whereas  Dublin — -well, 
this  is  what  happened.  On  their  first  night  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  the 
occupants  of  the  cheaper  parts  of  the  house,  not  only  did  not  applaud,  but, 
in  the  vernacular  of  provincial  theatrical  touring,  "  gave  them  the  bird." 
When  Dan  Everard  was  singing  his  "  Yes,  I  don't  Think  "  song,  which  has 
"  brought  the  house  down  "  night  after  night  in  London,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere,  the  Dublin  "  gods"  advised  him  to  ".get  back  to  the  sands."  If 
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the  hint  had  been  more  appropriately  pointed,  it  would  have  been  more 
cruel,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in  spite  of  stories  to  the  contrary,  the 
Follies  never  did  appear  in  the  open  air,  with  one  exception,  which,  by  the 
way,  was  at  Ilfracombe,  and  then  not  on  the  sands. 

Although  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  provide  some  of  the  Follies'  most 
ardent  supporters,  Greenock  may  be  numbered  among  their  most  un- 
sympathetic towns.  They  have  seldom  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  as 
they  did  there.  When,  somewhat  depressed  in  spirits,  they  were  waiting  at 
the  Greenock  Station  for  the  train  to  Port  Glasgow,  Lewis  Sydney  remarked 
to  a  porter  who  had  seen  their  performance  of  the  previous  night,  "  They 
do  not  seem  to  like  us  here,"  and  the  railway  official  replied  sympathetically 
in  his  native  tongue  (of  which  I  can  give  but  a  bald  translation),  "  That's 
nothing ;  you  wait  till  you  get  to  Port  Glasgow." 

Their  first  visit  to  Bradford,  when  they  played  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
four  or  five  years  ago,  was  most  discouraging,  but  not  much  more  so  than 
the  result  of  a  visit  to  Exeter  a  little  later  on.  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight, 
holds  their  record  in  recent  years.  One  summer  evening  they  took  almost 
exactly  five  pounds  (to  them  at  that  time  a  microscopic  figure),  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  in  the  middle  of  the  performance  a  little  girl  rushed 
into  the  hall,  shouting,  "  Mother,  mother,  our  house  is  on  fire !  "  and 
promptly  two  pounds  ten  of  the  receipts  bolted  out  of  the  door  to  see  the 
real  fun  of  the  evening. 

On  the  occasion,  referred  to  above,  when  they  played  in  the  open  air  at 
Ilfracombe,  they  employed  a  local  collector  to  go  round  with  the  bag ;  the 
result  of  his  exertions  was  exactly  sixteen  shillings.  At  the  next 
performance  Pelissier,  thinking  that  he  had  been  "  done,"  made  the 
collection  himself,  and  on  counting  up  the  proceeds  found  that  he  had 
taken  four  shillings  and  fourpence  ! 

In  the  days  before  he  could  afford  to  stay  in  hotels,  Pelissier  gave  his 
lodging-house  landlord  in  a  Yorkshire  town  passes  to  the  Music  Hall  for  his 
wife  and  himself.  The  man  declined  them  with  thanks.  "  But  you'd 
better  come,"  said  Pelissier;  "we  are  really  funny,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
laugh."  "  May  be,"  was  the  reply,  "but  my  wife  and  I  never  go  to  the 
Hall  unless  there  are  elephants." 

But  now  the  Follies  can  afford  to  augh  over  such  reminiscences,  when 
they  face  an  audience  representing  over  two  hundred  pounds  in  hard  cash. 
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To  any  of  the  Follies'  regular  patrons  who  can  identify  in  the  boxes  and 
stalls  of  a  theatre  leading  lights  of  "  Society,"  Politics,  Art,  Literature,  the 
Services,  Sport  and  Finance,  the  Follies'  clientele  must  seem  as  remarkable 
as  the  company  on  the  stage.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whom  one  has 
seen  at  the  Apollo  since  last  December,  but  whom  one  has  not  seen.  To  my 
own  knowledge  every  member  of  the  present  Cabinet  has  visited  the  theatre, 
with  two  exceptions — some  more  than  once.  Perhaps  the  other  two  have 
been  overlooked.  It  is  curious  to  see  a  famous  theologian  rocking  with 
laughter  in  his  stall.  One  night  I  observed  a  certain  deeply  intellectual 
professor  of  one  of  our  Universities,  of  worldwide  reputation,  almost 
convulsed  over  "  Everybody's  Benefit ";  and  I  have  heard  since  that  his 
wife  wrote  some  verses  which  she  thought  might  be  suitable  to  the  Follies, 
and  submitted  them  to  Pelissier.  During  last  London  season  it  seemed  to 
be  a  fad  for  hosts  and  hostesses  to  make  up  parties — of  ten,  twelve,  and  even 
twenty — for  the  Apollo  and  supper  afterwards. 

During  the  same  season,-  among  the  most  frequent  visitors  to  the 
Apollo  was  a  cousin  of  a  certain  peer,  who  became  almost  an  institution. 
His  laugh  was  so  loud  and  contagious  that  Pelissier  was  more  than  once 
suspected  of  a  very  clever  stroke  of  managerial  business  in  having  engaged 
the  services  of  a  unique  claque.  He  bought,  on  an  average,  four  stalls  a 
week  for  nearly  two  months.  One  night  he  was  accompanied  by  three 
friends,  a  compact,  as  it  turned  out,  having  been  made  among  them  that 
whoever  laughed  aloud  first  should  afterwards  at  supper  pay  for  a  magnum 
of  champagne.  Pelissier  and  the  company,  not  aware  of  this  arrangement 
at  the  time,  were  somewhat  disconcerted  by  seeing  in  the  second  row  of  the 
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stalls  their  usually  hilarious  admirer  watching  the  performance  with 
clenched  jaws.  They  exerted  themselves  to  their  utmost,  by  "  gag " 
some  of  it  specially  for  his  benefit — and  otherwise,  to  disturb  his  apparent 
and  unaccountable  equanimity.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  until  a  few  minutes 
before  the  curtain  fell,  when  Pelissier,  as  "  Margarine,  the  Dream  Dancer," 
in  the  burlesque  of  a  Musical  Hall,  introduced  some  new  and  exceedingly 
funny  "business"  as  a  last  resource.  It  was  irresistible.  One  wild,  short 
shriek  drowned  the  laughter  of  the  rest  of  the  audience  ;  and  it  cost  a 
magnum  of  champagne. 

Needless  to  say,  there  have  been  many  persons  who  have  failed  to 
comprehend  the  humour,  or  the  intention,  of  some  of  the  best  features 
of  the  Follies'  programmes.  When  they  were  giving  their  famous  skit 
on  Christmas  pantomime  (in  which  the  noise  behind  the  scenes  is  one  of 
their  funniest  bits  of  burlesque)  an  old  lady,  after  a  matinee,  was  heard  dis- 
cussing the  show  with  a  friend  in  a  tea-shop.  "  Eeally,"  she  said,  "  I've 
no  doubt  they  did  their  best — but,  poor  things,  people  could  not  help 
laughing.  I  don't  know  when  I've  seen  such  a  disgraceful  pantomime— 
the  scenery  was  wretched  and  the  dresses  tawdry.  The  only  pretty  song 
was  '  Dear  Heart ' ;  but  there  was  so  much  noise  going  on  behind  the 
scenes  that  I  could  scarcely  hear  a  word." 

The  "potted  plays"  are  likewise  sometimes  apt  to  be  misunderstood. 
"  It's  a  pity,"  said  a  man  coming  out  of  the  stalls  at  the  Apollo,  "  that 
Pelissier  does  not  do  something  original.  All  three  of  those  plays  are 
nothing  but  imitations  of  things  I've  seen  before." 

"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  I  heard  one  man  ask  another  during 
the  interval.  "  Well,"  was  the  answer,  "  it  seems  quite  unlike  any  other 
play,  but  I  don't  think  one  would  care  to  see  it  twice." 

And — "How  absurd  of  them  trying  to  speak  Scotch!"  said  a  lady  in 
the  dress-circle  apropos  of  the  wild  medley  of  dialects  with  which  the 
Follies  made  fun  of  the  attempts  of  some  of  the  "  What  Every  Woman 
Knows  "  company  to  adhere  to  the  author's  Scotch.  A  somewhat  similar 
sample  of  intelligent  criticism  was  heard  from  a  lady  who,  during  Lewis 
Sydney's  mock  recital  of  "  Kissing  Cup's  Eace,"  said  indignantly,  "  Fancy 
a  man  with  a  cleft  palate  trying  to  act !  " 

"I  like  the  '  Three  Musketeers  '  better,"  a  lady  wag  heard  remarking, 
somewhat  inconsequently,  to  her  friend  in  the  dress-circle.  But  this  is  not 
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OXE    TYPE    OF    LAUGH. 


so  good  as  a  story  told  by  a  friend  of 
Pelissier  about  one  of  his  servants.  He  had 
given  his  cook  a  couple  of  tickets  for  the  pit 
to  see  the  Follies.  He  asked  her  next  day 
what  she  thought  of  them.  "Well,  sir,"  she 
answered,  "  I've  seen  '  East  Lynne,'  but  I 
think  they  are  quite  as  good." 

From   the   front   row   of    the    stalls,  at    a 
matinee,  a  very  encouraging  remark  reached 
some   of  the   company  across  the  footlights. 
An  old  lady,  after  looking  on  at  the. perform- 
ance  for   some    time  without    any    signs    of 
appreciation,  turned   to   a  young   man    with 
her  and  said  in  a  loud   voice,  "  Well,    well, 
they  seem  quite  happy,  after  all  ;  don't  they, 
poor   things  ? "      But  a  still   more   cruel  re- 
mark was  overheard  at  a  seaside  concert  hall.     "  What  a  pity  they  don't 
blacken  their  faces  !  "  said  one  woman  to  another.     "  Children  always  laugh 
at  the  dear  old  niggers." 

By  the  way,  it  is  wonderful  how  stories  without  the  slightest  vestige  of 
authority  are  told  about  the  origin  of  celebrated  stage-folk.     A  lady  in  the 
Apollo  vestibule,  one  night  after  the  performance,  was  discussing  the  com- 
pany, concluding  with,  "And  isn't  that  man 
Pelissier    clever  ?      No    one  would   think   he 
was  once  an  ordinary  dustman." 

A  man  in  the  gallery  was  heard  telling 
a  friend  all  about  the  individual  Follies. 
"  And  see  that  fat  bloke,"  he  said,  alluding 
to  Pelissier ;  "he  started  on  the  sands,  in- 
vented that  big  double  pyanner,  bought  the 
Apollo  Theatre,  and  married  the  gal  with  the 
yeller  'air."  The  resume  is  concise  and  com- 
prehensive, but,  unfortunately,  inaccurate  in. 
every  detail. 
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THEIR   OTHER  AUDIENCE 

THEY  enjoy  the  unique  experience  of  playing  to  two  distinct  audiences 
simultaneously — one  in  the  auditorium  and  the  other  behind  the  scenes. 
The  temperance  restaurants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Apollo  complain 
bitterly  that  their  business  has  suffered  since  Pelissier  provided  the  enter- 
tainment for  the  theatre,  as  the  stage  staff  prefer  to  watch  the  Follies  from 
the  "  wings  "  or  "  flies  "  to  taking  refreshment  when  their  services  are  not 
required  on  the  stage.  I  never  saw  a  limelight  man  sitting  up  on  his 
"  perch"  at  the  back  of  the  proscenium  laugh — not  only  on  the  first,  but 
on  the  hundredth,  night  of  the  performance — until  I  was  behind  the 
Follies'  scenes.  Even  "  Mac,"  the  austere  stage-door  keeper,  who  would 
not  leave  his  post,  in  the  ordinary  course,  to  receive  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, has  been  known  to  put  a  reliable  understudy  in  charge  and  run  down 
to  the  stage  for  a  few  minutes  to  stand  at  the  side  and  laugh  at  the  Follies. 
And  the  stage  hands  tell  a  story  of  "  Denny,"  the  Apollo  fireman,  having 
been  found  exhausted,  from  laughing  at  the  performance  one  warm  summer 
evening,  turning  the  fire  hose  on  himself. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  front  of  the  house.     The  Apollo  attendants,  in 
their   leisure   moments,  look   on   at   the 
show    night    after    night,    laughing    as 
genuinely  as  people  in  the  audience  who 
have  never  seen  it  before. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Belsey,  the 
indefatigable  general  manager  to  Mr. 
Tom  B.  Davis,  the  lessee  of  the  Apollo, 
never  laughed  in  his  life  (excepting  under 
the  influence  of  a  dentist's  gas)  as  he  has 
done  most  nights  since  the  Follies  occu- 
pied the  theatre,  and  that  Mr.  Nokes, 
his  assistant,  was  one  evening  searched 
for  in  vain,  when  he  ought  to  have  been 
counting  the  tickets  presented  that  night 
by  Apollo  patrons,  and  was  found  at  the 
back  of  the  dress-circle  reckoning  up  the 
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number  of  new  "gags"  which  the  Follies  had  introduced  into  their  show 
in  a  week. 

The  box-office  has  to  suffer  from  the  Follies'  atmosphere  of  frivolity. 
Not  only  those  who  call  to  book  seats  look  to  Mr.  Barber  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Buffen,  to  reflect  the  humour  of  the  company  (surprised,  perhaps,  that 
they  are  not  dressed  as  pierrots),  but  even  the  people  who  ring  up  the  Apollo 
on  the  telephone  for  seats  are  apt  to  indulge  in  a  vein  of  humour,  expecting 
a  response  such  as  might  be  inspired  by  Pelissier  and  his  company. 

Pelissier,  himself,  is  apt  to  treat  the  box-office  as  a  means  of  recreation, 
or  information.     In  his  spare  moments  during  the  day  he  sometimes  secretes 
himself  in  the  corner,  at  the  side  of  the  little  office,  where,  out  of  sight  of 
the  people  pouring  their  gold  and  silver  into  his  coffers,  he  can  see  the 
machinery  at  work  and  occasionally  interrupt  the  operator  with  a  few  jocose 
remarks.       Once,    just    before    the    house 
was    opened    in    the     evening,    when    the 
box-office  manager  was  busy  arranging  his 
tickets,  the  chief  ran  round  from  his  dress- 
ing-room (where  he  had  been  preparing  a 
"  gag "    verse    for    the    performance)    and 
exclaimed  anxiously,  "For  goodness'  sake 
give  me  a  word  to  rhyme   with  '  petrol.' ' 

An  elderly  lady  was  impatiently  wait- 
ing to  be  attended  to  at  the  box-office 
window  while  the  official  in  charge  was 
listening  to  some  one  on  the  telephone. 
"  Give  my  love  to  mother,"  was  all  she 
heard  him  say,  and,  when  he  had  hung  AMUSING  THE  BOX-OFFICE. 

up  the   "  receiver,"    she   remarked   sympa- 
thetically, "  Ah !  I  do  like  to  see  a  son  so 

devoted."     He  was  merely  replying  to  a  question  as  to  the  name  of   a 
song   which   Pelissier   was   then   singing    in    the   Music   Hall    Burlesque. 
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WHILE  reading  over  the  printer's  proof-sheets  of  this  monumental  work,  I 
have  been  alarmed  by  the  thought  that  my  eulogy — and  who  could  help 
being  eulogistic  on  such  a  subject  ? — may  be  open  to  misinterpretation.  I 
have  written  sincerely  throughout.  The  idea  of  this  publication  was  not 
suggested  by  Pelissier  or  the  author.  It  emanated  spontaneously  from  the 
firm  of  Mills  &  Boon,  Ltd.,  whose  sense  of  humour,  I  have  since  discovered, 
is  by  no  means  limited.  It  merely  happened  that  I  knew  more  about  the 
Follies  than  any  one,  except  the  Follies  themselves. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  might  not  have  written  entirely  without 
"  consideration,"  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  so  far  as  Pelissier  is  concerned. 
When  I  told  him  that  I  had  undertaken  to  write  the  book,  he  said,  "  Well, 
old  chap,  you  cannot  do  it  without  a  pen,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  one 
for  the  purpose."  He  handed  me  a  fountain  pen  of  some  reputation.  It 
was  a  costly  one  as  fountain  pens  go. 

I  could  not  brace  myself  up  to  refuse  the  gift,  although  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  or  whatever 
that  particular  contribution  to  our  Statute  Book  is  entitled.  When  I  took 
train  for  the  seaside  place  at  which  I  intended  starting  my  labours,  assisted 
by  the  inspiration  of  ozone,  I  was  painfully  conscious  of  having  accepted  a 
bribe. 

But  when,  after  a  few  days'  holiday,  I  returned  to  town  with  some ' 
sheets  of  manuscript  paper,  which  were  covered  with  more  blots  than 
words,  I  felt  relieved.  In  my  lodging-house  bill  there  were  included  two 
unwelcome  items — one  for  damaging  a  carpet  and  another  for  a  similar 
operation  on  a  table-cover.  Moreover,  I  had  spoiled  a  light  waistcoat,  in 
the  pocket  of  which  I  had  carried  the  aforesaid  pen,  also  two  shirts  worn 
in  turn  underneath  the  waistcoat;  and  the  adequate  treatment  of  my 
finger-ends  had  cost  me  the  price  of  a  piece  of  pumice-stone. 

That  pen  had  leaked  persistently  from  the  time  of  my  arrival  at  my 
seaside  lodgings  until  I  returned  to  town.  The  "consideration"  had  more 
than  failed,  and  I  have  since  enjoyed  a  clear  conscience  and  a  feeling  of 
absolute  independence  as  regards  Pelissier  and  his  attempted  bribery. 

.    F.  G. 

CNWIN  BHOTHKHB,  LIMITED,  THE  GRESUAM  PRESS,  WOKINO  AND  LONDON 
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